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‘Go West Greeley 


the old wood chopper 
of Chappaqua 








T° BE GREETED as “Uncle Horace” always 
pleased Greeley and indicated the publics 
affection for the editor of the powerful New York 
Tribune. His peculiar garb and cherubic, whisker. 
ringed face made him the caricaturist’s favorite; 
his high voice won him the nickname Squeak; 
but it has been said that “no other man in his 
time exercised so great an influence.” Although 
he was responsible for advancing other men’ 
careers—notably he secured Lincoln’s nomina 
tion for the presidency—the only political office 
he held was a brief term as Congressman. 









Born in Amherst, New Hampshire in 181], 
Greeley started as apprentice printer when only 
fourteen and at twenty came to New York with 
his possessions tied in a handkerchief. His tat 
tered clothes cost him many jobs but men who 
hired him found him an able printer and he 
soon had his own shop. In 1841 he founded the 
Tribune which under his editorship set a lofty 
standard. 





As a supporter of causes Greeley molded 
opinion and his reiterated advice to “go west” 
was often heeded yet in his own home he declared 





Nast cartoon of oe and | he had no voice “unless I fight for it and aa 
was captioned, “History repeats wutself. : - . 3 
Both fond of chopping trees, and neither even then.” The house in Chappaqua, New York, where he lived for 


of them could tell a lie.” 





twenty years was selected to please his wife, a complaining invalid 









devoted to spiritualism and health cures, but it failed to interest her. Res 

To Greeley, however, his property was a joy for here he could indulge TEL 

his fondness for farming and for chopping wood. “The ax,” he used to “Ty 

say, “is my doctor and my delight.” larg 

In 1872 when Greeley ran against Grant for the presidency, he made} the 

a short speaking tour and was so violently attacked as a “beggar for rel 

office” that he said, “I hardly know whether I am running for the 4 

presidency or the penitentiary.” He was defeated and died a few weeks pat 

afterwards. the 

qua 

«THE HOME* |, 

The Home, through its agents and tha 
brokers, is America’s leading con 
insurance protector of American homes (Susurance Company tele 
and the homes oj American industry. Home Office: 59 Maiden Lone, New York 8, N. Y. sist 


FIRE ® AUTOMOBILE ° MARINE 
The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


Copyright 1052, The Home Insurance Company 


"The Best Possible 


Telephone Service 


at the Lowest Cost”’ 


Twenty-five years ago, on October 20, 1927, 
the Bell System put into writing, for all the 
world to see, the basic principles for the 


management of the business. 


The policy tells the people what they have a right 
to expect from the company. At the same time, 
it commits everyone in the Bell System to a high 
standard of conduct for the business. ‘The promise 
of ‘the best possible telephone service at the lowest 
cost” intensifies the effort to make that promise 


come true. 


The never-changing policy of fair treatment for 
those who invest in the business, those who work 
for it, and those who use the service, will bring still 
greater progress in the years to come. 


Responsibility to 
TELEPHONE USERS 


“The fact that the responsibility for a 
large part of the telephone service of 
the country rests upon the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company 
and its Associated Companics imposes 
on the management an unusual obli- 
gation to the public to see to it that 
the service shall at all times be ade- 
quate, dependable and satisfactory to 
the user. 


“Obviously, the only sound policy 
that will mect those obligations is to 
continue to furnish the best possible 
telephone service at the lowest cost con- 
sistent with financial safety.” 


Responsibility to 
TELEPHONE SHARE OWNERS 


“The fact that the ownership is so wide- 
spread and diffused (there are now more 
than 1,100,000 share owners of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company) imposes an unusual obliga- 
tion on the management to sce to it 
that the savings of these people are 
secure and remain so. 

“Payments to share owners, limited 
to reasonable regular dividends, with 
the right to make further investments 
on reasonable terms as the business re- 
quires new money from time to time, 
are to the interest of telephone users 
and employees as well as share owners.” 


Responsibility to 
TELEPHONE EMPLOYEES 


Many years ago, in its annual report to 
share owncrs, the company’s responsi- 
bility to its employees was expressed in 
these words: 

“While the Bell System seeks to fur- 
nish the public the best possible service 
at the least cost, the policy which rec- 
ognizes this obligation to the public 
recognizes equally its responsibilities to 
its employees. 

“It is and has been the aim to pay 
salaries and wages in all respects ade- 
quate and just and to make sure that 
individual merit is discovered and 
recognized.” 
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3 FILM PATTERNS 


Both sides of records may be 
gtaphed simultaneously with i 
side by side; one side may be 

on half the film width, running 
down one side of film and @ 
other; single sides can be reco 
full film width. 


: "intr O upmnent 
oh date? 


E HOW YOU CAN SAVE WITH MODERN BURROUGHS MICROFILMING 


ly can the replacement of out-of-date equipment pay With Burroughs, you own the equipment . . . you don’t 
of as handsomely as in the case of microfilming! Here is have to rent. And your equipment is the most modern 

kind of saving you can expect with new, modern available— made by Bell & Howell, sold and serviced by 

oughs microfilming. Burroughs. There are 25 Burroughs processing stations 
for fast, expert developing of your film, over 600 
Burroughs service centers to keep your equipment at 
peak performance—wherever you are. 


he use of 8 mm photography on 16 mm film doubles the 
mmber of images per foot of film. The high 37 to 1 
duction ratio further increases the saving. Film costs 
slashed as much as 80 % in many cases. The savings Your Burroughs representative has factual data for your 
film costs alone can pay for the new equipment! And consideration, and can give you immediate delivery of 
photography itself is superlative for its image clarity, the equipment. See how you can save—call him today! 
brilliance and contrast. Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit 32, Mich. 


In Canada: Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 


Burroughs 


swo IMPORTANT NAMES IN MICROF iL Ag, We 


1 od | ar Modern, high-speed Bell & Howell recorder offers 
Bell c Howell Burroughs many cost-saving features that make obsolete 
most microfilming equipment now in use. 


HIGH REDUCTION RATIO 
Burroughs Microfilming doubles FAST, EASY OPERATION 


the number of images per foot of 

film by the use of 8 mm photog- Bell & Howell Recorder requires no special train- 
raphy on 16 mm film. The 37 to 1 ing for operators. Offers high-speed automatic 
reduction ratio further increases feeding and simplified hand feeding. Visual, 
the saving. Two other reduction audible and automatic controls prevent errors, 
ratios (30-1, 18-1) are available. speed production. 





From Whee We S&.... 


Impressions 


It seems appropriate to jot down 
a few conclusions which may be 
said to consist of more or less equal 
parts of convictions previously held 
and impressions gained in the 
course of the ABA Convention, sea- 
soned with a very liberal sprinkling 
of views obtained from bankers at 
sundry points in the East during the 
two weeks which followed. 

Pervading the Convention 
speeches and conversations was a 
note of cautious optimism for the 
near term with rather an ominous 
overtone of concern regarding the 
implications of the present prospect 
of a more or less permanently un- 
balanced budget. Everywhere, how- 
ever, one encountered an objective 
and realistic appraisal of the situa- 
tion confronting the banks of the 
country. Problems were being met 
head-on, and the best thought of the 
day applied to their solution. 

While there is concern for the 
future, there is no evident tendency 
to let that concern dampen the ef- 
forts of our bankers to make the 
most of the present. While we are 
undoubtedly approaching the latter 
stages of an inflationary boom, the 
boom psychology is wholesomely 
absent. People are acting differ- 
ently. There’s no_ recklessness. 
We’re having a considerable amount 
of conservatism with our boom, and 
therein lies our greatest source of 
hope and comfort as far as the 
future of our economy is concerned. 

Among the most pressing of the 
problems with which banks are con- 
tending is that of manpower and 
successor managements. Training 
programs are the rule in banks of 
any considerable size, although 
some are having difficulty attract- 
ing trainees who are really desirous 
of making banking their career. 
-All are aware of the high desir- 
ability of growing their own junior 
and senior officers, but they are by 
no means uniformly successful in 
their efforts to do so. 


Should Age Step Aside? 


One metropolitan banker with a 
wide and intimate acquaintanceship 
among the country banks of his area 
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feels that a major deterrent to the 
development of a well rounded offi- 
cial staff is the great reluctance 
manifested by the older officers to 
delegate responsibility and, by 
gradual stages, retire from the field. 
It is quite all right, he says, to 
want to die in the harness, but it 
makes it mighty hard on the rest 
of the team. 

The soundness of this view can- 
not be denied. While maturity of 
judgment is an absolute essential to 
successful bank management, it 
doesn’t necessarily follow that such 
maturity improves with age. 

Compulsory retirement at age 65, 
as practiced by many of our most 
successful corporations, seems, in a 
sense, to be very wasteful of wis- 
dom and experience, particularly 
when it occurs at the policy-making 
and management levels. Neverthe- 
less, it seems to work. And the 
predominant reason for its work- 
ing probably lies in the fact that 
throughout the organization of the 
company following such a rule there 
is a condition of movement and 
growth—of capacity to expand 
growing out of opportunity for the 
exercise of that capacity. 

It may well be that much of the 
dynamic quality of our industrial 
plant can be attributed to this prac- 
tice. It makes possible a steady flow 
of ambition and vitality and fresh- 
ness of viewpoint which enters 
somewhere toward the bottom of 
the structure, and, as it is permitted 
to rise, permeates the entire or- 
ganization. 

This is not to say that compulsory 
retirement at age 65 is universally 
desirable. It is to say, however, that 
it recognizes a principle which 
could very well be universally ap- 
plied. The manner of such applica- 
tion can very readily be adapted to 
the conditions found in individual 
situations. I’m sure my banker 
friend would gladly settle for a 
gradual shifting of responsibility to 
younger shoulders as that becomes 
clearly desirable, regardless of the 
relative ages of those involved. 


Any program of personnel de- 
velopment which emerges at the 


management level is, of course, 
bound to have its impact upon the 
quality of management decisiong, 
even in its initial stages. Such @ 
program will bring to management 
the element of initiative and enter. 
prise in the development and im- 
plementation of new ideas and 
methods that are all too often neg- 
lected until many years of potential 
use and profit have gone down the 
drain. 

Another banker had a good dea] 
to say about the lack of career- 
mindedness among the applicants 
for bank jobs and many who were 
already in the employ of his bank. 
This he charged, in large part, to 
the abundance of available employ- 
ment. He also felt it was due, in 
considerable measure, to an insuffi- 
cient concern for the future. All of 
which leads us to surmise that our 
present economic climate is causing 
many of our young people to take 
a decent livelihood pretty much for 
granted, regardless of the effort put 
forth to win it. 

I found in still another bank an 
all-out endeavor to build into their 
employment and training programs, 
with the full collaboration of their 
employment agencies, the idea that 
every job is an opportunity. They 
placed the utmost emphasis on that 
thought and made every possible 
appeal to the ambitions of those 
applying for jobs. The result was 
a screening technique by which they 
more or less automatically acquired 
a number of trainees who had 
settled down to the task of learning 
every detail of banking the hard 
way—by working at it. 

That way lies the real answer. 
The spark of ambition and the de- 
sire to achieve is a part of human 
nature, however deeply it may be 
buried, in individual instances, 
under layer upon layer of com- 
placency. It is to be hoped that 
ways will be found to fan that spark 
and to bring into our banks steadily 
increasing numbers of seekers after 
banking careers. 


Editor 
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A Thought for Thanksgiving 


Visits to a few of our national 
shrines in Philadelphia and Wash- 
ington and environs have combined 
with all that I’ve seen of the wealth 
and beauty of our country during 
the past few weeks to give rise to 
some contemplation of the implica- 
tions that the past and present hold 
for the future. The glorious in our 
past has so far outweighed the 
sordid that we’ve come to the pres- 
ent with at least a remnant of the 
heritage of the greatness which our 
founding fathers built into our in- 
stitutions and which the statesmen 
who followed them have struggled 
to preserve. 

There remains only the question 
of whether or not we will prove 
worthy stewards of that heritage. It 
is our one really significant point of 
superiority over those who would 
destroy us. Without it, we would be 
as they are—without honor, with- 
out principle, and without regard 
for the dignity of man. 

It would seem, then, that we 
could engage in no more useful or 
profitable occupation than to ex- 
amine present day trends and 
events in the light of their con- 
tribution, or lack of it, to the pres- 
ervation of our democratic institu- 
tions. It would also seem to be a 
pretty good idea for us to examine 
in this light the considerations 
which motivate us in the conduct 
of our own affairs from day to day. 
The extent to which we do this and 
are influenced by what we find, will 
determine the nature and worth of 
the heritage for which we will be 
remembered. 
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The Fieldman’s Star Rises 


Increased business, sounder loans and greater economic stability are a few of the 
benefits flowing from the activities of bank fieldmen and bank-sponsored agricul- 


GRICULTURE, in common with 
A industry in general, has 

made tremendous technolog- 
ical progress for the past several 
decades. There has been a steady 
flow of information regarding new 
and better ways of achieving 
greater and more economical pro- 
duction. A vast amount of this 
knowledge has been brought into 
play on many of the farms of our 
country, but on many others it is 
still waiting to be put to work. 
Banks with agricultural programs 
of one kind or another have had a 
very large in the 


part progress 


tural programs. 


By J. R. BICKERS 


Doane Agricultural Service, Inc., St. Louis, Mo. 


achieved to date and have prospered 
accordingly. 

It is hard to measure the in- 
creased business attributable to 
such programs. But the bankers 
who have them know that they 
have been very worth while from 
the standpoint of business develop- 
ment. One New England bank re- 
ports agricultural loans increased 
from $300,000 to $1,800,000. A 
northwestern banker believes that 
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his agricultural program was large- 
ly responsible for his acquiring 85 
per cent of the agricultural business 
of his trade area. 

This increased business, of course, 
can be traced, in considerable meas- 
ure, to the enormous amount of 
good will generated by the farm 
program. Good will so readily be- 
comes good business that it is im- 
possible to distinguish between the 
results attained in terms of one 
or the other. 

Banks with agricultural repre- 
sentatives find that their activities 
as members of committees and 





participants in programs expose 
them to the entire agricultural 
community in such a way as to 
place them in a very favorable light. 
Farmers soon learn that these men 
are thoroughly grounded in all 
phases of agricultural practice, and 
that their advice is worth real 
money to them. Moreover, they 
like the feeling of assurance that 
grows out of dealing with some- 
one who understands their prob- 
lems and in whom they have con- 
fidence. 


Covers Most of Three Counties 


E. M. Weaver, cashier of the 
Hannibal (Mo.) National Bank, 
asserts he would not be wi-hout an 
agricultural representative. He con- 
ceives it to be the main function 
of their agricultural man, Frank 
Kelso, to promote good will. The 
Hannibal bank doesn’t believe in 
blowing its horn about what it is 
doing for farmers. Nor is it inter- 


ested in competing with established 
sources of agricultural information 
such as County Extension Agents 
and soil conservation men. But 
Mr. Kelso, an ex-county agent him- 
self, gets around to seeing the farm- 
ers in most of the three counties 
served by his bank. What does he 
do? “I just talk about farming,” 
says Mr. Kelso. “If they ask me 
specific questions about their farm 
problems, I try to answer them. 
You might call it a ‘getting ac- 
quainted’ program, and we’ve been 
at it for seven years.” 

Mr. Weaver hasn’t attempted to 
measure the added business this 
program has brought in, but he 
knows it is very much worth while 
and has no thought of abandoning 
it. 


Agricultural capital requirements 
are at all time highs. Today’s 
farmer must invest in high priced 
land, a full line of farm equipment 
and sufficient livestock to make his 


Farmers soon learn thot these men are thoroughly grounded in all phases of agriculture, 


operation pay. These factors, to- 
gether with the prevailing high 
operating costs make profitable 
operation increasingly important to 
survival, even over a relatively 
short period of time. Professor S. W. 
Warren of Cornell University points 
out that in 1907 the average farmer 
could have operated over 9 years 
without any income—it took that 
long for expenses to use up his 
invested capital. Today, the farmer 
on the same land would go under 
in less than 3 years. 

Any intelligently directed bank 
agricultural program will auto- 
matically tend to develop along pre- 
cisely the lines best suited to the 
bank’s needs. A good agricultural 
representative will gear his pro- 
gram to the needs of his bank’s 
farmer clientele, and will find the 
bank sharing in every bit of the 
prosperity for which the program is 
in any way responsible. Professor 
Howard Diesslin, Purdue Univer- 
sity economist, estimates that “‘com- 
mercial banks with deposits of three 
to five million dollars or more that 
are located in communities with a 
high percentage of rural depositors, 
probably can profitably employ a 
full time agricultural representa- 
tive.” 


Contacts Many and Frequent 

Building a program around an 
agricultural representative is fairly 
simple. That program, as in the case 
of Mr. Weaver’s bank, may consist 
predominantly of public relations 
activities. Among these are active 
membership in farmers’ organiza- 
tions, and participation in the 
county fair, stock shows and other 
shows and sales. A good agricul- 
tural representative will make time 
available to 4-H Clubs, Future 
Farmers of America and other farm 
youth organizations. Affiliations 
and activities of the kind mentioned 
enable him to maintain frequent 
contact with a lot of farm people. 
By doing a thoroughgoing job of 
selling himself, he is doing the finest 
kind of job of selling his bank and 
its services. 

Soil conservation loans are be- 
coming more and more important, 
as a quick comparison of our farm 
potential with our growing popu- 
lation will show. Too many bank- 
ers draw too fine a line between 
production loans and capital im- 
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Millions in Governments 
traded in 30 seconds! 


Split-second trading! That’s the kind of service 
you get when you deal with the Bond Depart- 
ment of The First National Bank of Chicago— 
whether your trade is in thousands or millions! 


Modern communications, streamlined meth- 
ods, and more than 89 years of experience in 
handling bonds make it possible for us to offer 
you the services of a primary market in govern- 
ment securities. 


We carry a substantial position in treasury 
bills, notes, apd other short-term government 
issues in which banks and corporations are prin- 
cipally interested. Also, we maintain markets in 
the longer-term government issues and in state 
and municipal bonds. 


The officers of our Bond Department are un- 
usually well equipped—in both experience and 
facilities —to assist you and corporation execu- 
tives with investment programs. 

All of the services of the Bond Department are 
at your disposal. Contact us by telephone, tele- 
type, or telegraph—at our expense. For direct 
connection, use these numbers: Long Distance 
92, 93, 155, 313. Teletype CG 987. 


Take advantage of all the services we offer to 
correspondent banks. In addition to our Bond 
Department, these include . . . 


Complete Clearing and Collection Service « Rapid 
Router Service ¢ Complete Foreign Banking Service 
Loan Participation e Travelers Checks « Operational 
Procedure Surveys e Assistance in Handling New Types 
of Loans e Wire Transfers e Safekeeping Service 
Bank Remodeling and Modernization ¢ Public Relations 
& Advertising ¢ Credit Information « Correspondent 
Conferences e Assistance in Special Events 
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Watrer M. Heymann, Vice-President 


Herspert P. Snyper, } ice-President 
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U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


provement loans—often turning 
thumbs down on a soil improve- 
ment feature which would add ma- 
terially to the productivity of the 
farm and the ability of its owner 
to repay his obligations. A man 
with farm management training 
and experience can quickly assess 
the value of such improvements in 
terms of increased productivity. 
It is in providing the capital- for 
such improvements that the bank 
can be most helpful. 

Long-time productivity of soils 
varies directly with the quality of 
the management applied to it. The 
Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis 
has reported that in many cases 
good soil management has resulted 
in an increase of two dollars in 
appraised value for every dollar 
spent in improving it. 

This bank has also reported nu- 
merous specific instances proving 
the worth of conservation loans, 
among them that of an Arkansas 
farmer who started a land improve- 
ment and balanced farming pro- 
gram with the aid of his bank’s 
agricultural representative in 1943. 
By 1949 he had increaséd his re- 
turns per acre of crop land from 
$40.95 to $53.69, allowing for 
changes in the value of the dollar. 
Returns from open land jumped 
from $2.40 to $12.49. A Mississippi 
farmer upped his return per acre 
of row crops, in terms of dollars of 
constant value, from $30.89 to 
$49.89, and that from open land 
from $2.06 to $19.18. 
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how to go about promoting 
this community development. 





3. He needs a good sense of judg- 
ment. 






4. He will require a considerable 
amount of energy since the job 
requires a lot of traveling. 






Banks which do not have suffi- 
cient business to justify a full time 
agricultural man can nevertheless 
develop an agricultural program. 
There should be such a program, 
appropriate to the volume and na- 
ture of its agricultural business, in 
every bank. The staff of the bank 
should be selected as much with an 
eye to its needs in this particular 
respect as in any other, so that 
there would be available at least 
one employee or officer, preferably 
the latter, who could profitably de- 
vote part of his time to farm cus- 
tomers. His efforts could be sup- 
plemented to whatever extent 
might be necessary by a profes- 
sional farm management service. 

Undoubtedly the greatest benefit 
derived by banks from the applica- 
tion of the principles of farm man- 
agement in the administration of 
its agricultural credits is the greatly 
improved quality of its loans and 
the resulting very low loss ratio. 
Banks with sound agricultural pro- 
grams just don’t seem to lose any- 
thing on their farm loans. W. W. 
McLaughlin, manager of the Farm 
Service Division of the Citizens Na- 
tional Bank, Decatur, IIll., reports no 
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If you decide to hire an agri- 
cultural representative, here are a 
few things that Clifton Luttrell, 
agricultural economist of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Memphis, sug- 
gests you look for: 














1. His ability to work with peo- 
ple. A large portion of your 
agricultural man’s time will be 
in the field of public relations 
and in practically all of his 
activities he will be dealing 
with other individuals. 






























































2. He should have the vision of 
community growth that is es- 
sential for the growth of his 
own organization and know 
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Franklin Institute — catalog of America’s scientific and 
industrial achievements. In our sphere of things, 

we try to make The Pennsylvania Company a catalog 

of the newest proven banking methods. Perhaps that’s why 
we have such a large Correspondent Bank “family.” 

From air mail check clearances to securities transactions 
we aim to be fast, be right, be cordial. 

May we expect you by next time you're in town? 


The Pennsylvania Company 


for Banking and Trusts Founded 1812 


Serving more people more ways than any other Philadelphia bank 


mOMICS 
23 offices, Philadelphia and suburbs Member Federal Reserve System - Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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losses on farm loans for severah 
years. 


Mr. McLaughlin is an accredited 
farm manager in the American 
Society of Farm Managers and 
Rural Appraisers. His department 
not only handles all the farm loans 
of his bank, but also manages sev- 
eral farms for the bank’s trust de- 
partment, and a number of others. 
Mr. McLaughlin’s farm manage- 
ment background makes him par- 
ticularly well fitted for the handling 
of crop and livestock production 
loans. A man with such experi- 
ence can usually appraise the pro- 
duction potential of any given oper- 
ation very quickly, and accurate 
information on that point is tre- 
mendously helpful to a loan officer 
or committee handling an applica- 
tion for credit. 

When you sit down to decide 
whether or not farm management 
can pay off in your bank, consider 
this score, taken from the experi- 
ence of others: It increases busi- 
ness. It builds good will. It makes 
farm borrowers better payers. 

A simple example will serve to 
illustrate the importance of man- 
agement in the handling of one of 
agriculture’s greatest present-day 
problems, labor. Vermont Agricul- 
tural College farm managers made 


VALUE 


UNDER BALANCED PROGRAM 


| JUNPLANNED MANAGEMENT 


oo ~opad 


a careful study of the chore work 
on a dairy farm. By a few simple 
changes in the barn arrangement, 
the equipment and the work rou- 
tine, they were able to cut chore 
time sixty 12-hour days per year. 
They saved the farm operator 730 
miles of walking every year. 


Many Sources of Information 


Whether the use of a farm man- 
agement service seems warranted 
or not, the part-time agriculturai 
man should keep himself thor- 
oughly abreast of the fast moving 
developments in the field of farm- 
ing methods. There are many good 
sources of such information. County 
Extension Agents, Soil Conservation 
offices, dealers in agricultural prod- 
ucts, supplies and equipment will 
be found to be Well informed on 
various phases of the subject. The 
U.S. Department of Agriculture and 
state agricultural colleges publish 
much valuable information on all 
aspects of farming. 

Releases giving current informa- 
tion on agricultural subjects in 
condensed form can be obtained for 
distribution in the local area at 
regular monthly or by-monthly in- 
tervals. They can be advantageously 
used to supplement whatever other 
agricultural activities may be in- 


OF PRODUCTION 
(9 YEAR TOTAL) 


xs ta 


FOR EACH zs 


IMPROVEMENT COST 


The valve of a good Farm Management Program. 


(Prichard-Polk Farm, Moorehead, Mississippi, 


as reported by the Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis.) 


cluded in the bank’s program. 

You may be sure that if you pass 
the benefits of a farm program on 
to your rural customers, you will be 
doing a bigger job than just build- 
ing up bank business. In the opinion 
of Chester C. Davis, former presi- 
dent of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of St. Louis, “Proper soil manage- 
ment is not merely a farm problem. 
The future of many of our towns 
and cities in large part depends 
upon the maintenance of the fer- 
tility and productiveness of the 
farm lands which surround them.” 
That would appear to be abundant 
reason for any bank to give the 
utmost attention to the develop- 
ment of the agricultural resources 
of its community. 


What Is Public Relations? 
It is: 

1. The way the president speaks 
to the man with the small account. 

2. The way the girls answer the 
telephone. 

3. The way the secretary has the 
individual wait until he can see 
the officer. 

4. The way the borrower is han- 
dled who is probably entering upon 
his life’s greatest financial experi- 
ence. 

5. The way the teller, the janitor, 
the stenographer, the porter refer to 
the president when they are away 
from the bank. 

6. The way the teller hands the 
pass book to the customer. 

7. The way the borrower is noti- 
fied that his note is past due. 

8. The way we tell a savings 
customer that his account is not 
subject to checking. 

9. The way we endeavor to ex- 
plain service charge. 

10. The atmosphere of the lobby 
—the collective personality of the 
bank—plus the community service 
rendered by the officials and the 
generous place taken by the cor- 
poration as such in supporting civic 
and charitable institutions. 

11. Every act of employee during 
every waking hour. 

12. The combined opinion of 
every individual—little, average, or 
big—in our community. 


It is a way of living. 


—Ben H. Wooten, President 
First National Bank in Dallas 
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Wherever your customers go—across the 
state or around the globe—you can always 
be sure they will feel safe and at home with 
American Express Travelers Cheques. For 
these Travelers Cheques are constant re- 
minders of your bank’s service at its best! 
The Most Honored Cheques 
in the World 
Through more than 60 years of service to 
the public, backed by vigorous promotion 
and national advertising, American Express 
Travelers Cheques have always been the 
best-known cheques by far . . . instantly 
recognized and accepted in a million places 
in this country and all over the world. 


t 


Spendable anywhere, anytime, they're 
100% safe, easiest to cash! 


Exclusive Plus Services 


Think of the extra services available only 
through American Express! Every one of 
more than 200 offices in the United States 
and abroad becomes a “service station” for 
your customers — providing willing assist- 
ance for any travel problem. In case of loss 
or theft, when speed counts most, a quick 
refund or financial help is given with the 
same degree of courtesy your customers 
find at your bank. Doesn't all this add up 
to greater customer satisfaction? 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


TRAVELERS CHEQUES < 


THE MOST WIDELY ACCEPTED CHEQUES IN THE WORLD! 
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Management Training— 
The Key To Unit Bank Survival 


The best defense against concentration of banking is the training 


of successors to those in key management positions. 


Unit banks 


should build their future survival upon internal strength rather 
than upon governmental protection. 


By JOHN H. DONOGHUE 
Editor, Bank Director's Letter 


banking the problems of bank 

capital expansion and successor 
management training have gener- 
ally been treated as separate sub- 
jects. It is only recently that bank- 
ing analysts have become aware 
that they are very closely related. 


|" THE CURRENT LITERATURE of 


In Washington, bank supervisory 
agencies and Congressional com- 
mittees are busily issuing surveys 
and reports on the trend toward 
concentration of banking, viewed 
from the monopoly standpoint. The 
surveys and reports seem to agree 
on one central thought—that con- 
centration is a symptom of mo- 
nopoly, and ought to be carefully 
watched to make sure that it does 
not go malignant. 

Thoughtful officials and research- 
ers are now reaching out to capture 
the much deeper thesis that the 
trend toward concentration is really 
the mere by-product of something 
far more sweeping and funda- 
mental. 

At the root of the concentration 
problem, it is now realized, is the 
difficulty met by many banks in 
developing their capital strength in 
pace with the expansion of their 
business. That is one side of the 
coin. On the reverse side, it has 
long been contended by the super- 
visory agencies that the best defense 
against concentration of banking is 
the training of successors to those 
in key management positions. The 
news of the matter is that the two 
propositions are now realized to be 
opposite faces of the same coin. 


Putting the two propositions to- 
gether, the banking analysts are 
now seeking to cancel out the factor 
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of concentration for concentration’s 
sake. Instead, they would cite as a 
primary cause of concentration the 
direct relationship’existing between 
the problems of bank capitalization 
and those of successor manage- 
ments. 

“It’s a new approach, but un- 
doubtedly sound,” a seasoned re- 
searcher said. “But it will take time 
to convince a good many that the 
real solution to bank capital prob- 
lems lies in the training of young 
officers, rather than appealing to the 
government for increased benefits 
and lower taxes.” 


House Group Would Block Mergers 


Very recently, the Senate Small 
Business Committee and the House 
Judiciary Subcommittee on Anti- 
trust Legislation issued lengthy re- 
ports on the concentration problem, 
now so prominent in the news. 
Since these two reports provoked 
a good bit of the new thought and 
discussion of banking’s capital and 
successor management problems, 
they provide a means for gripping 
the rest of the analysts’ train of 
thought. 


To take the House report as a 
starter: 


The anti-trust investigating staff 
of the House Judiciary Committee 
has declared that smaller banks are 
tempted to sell out to their larger 
competitors because of the profit- 
able spread between market prices 
and higher book values of bank 
shares. 

To cure the sell-out problem, the 
House group has recommended new 
legislation to curb the expansion of 
bank holding companies and to vest 


JOHN H. DONOGHUE 


in the Federal Reserve Board the 
authority to block all mergers, even 
those of non-insured non-member 
State banks. In the view of the 
House anti-trust unit, this would 
take care of the matter. 


Immediately there arose among 
the federal bank supervisory agen- 
cies in Washington a brisk discus- 
sion of the anti-trust investigating 
staff’s conclusions. Is the merger 
and consolidation problem subject 
to solution by the simple diagnosis 
and facile treatment suggested? 
Or did the House researchers fall 
into the error of over-simplifica- 
tion? 

The consensus of supervisory 
opinion, developed by interviews 
with key officials, is that the House 
report writers plowed their field 
very broadly but at too little depth. 
The report’s conclusions, spread out 
in a 71-page book, are taken as 
superficially valid so far as they 
go. But the general feeling is that 
the subcommittee staff’s recom- 
mendations are deficient because 
they rely wholly upon legislative 
action by the government to remedy 
the tendency of bank owners to 
accept an attractive sell-out offer. 


Some legislative action by Con- 
gress to regulate bank mergers 
may be desirable, and the imposi- 
tion of some discipline in bank 
holding company operations is 
necessary, in the view of the bank 
supervisory agencies. But this is 
not accepted as the whole answer. 
The interviewed officials expressed 
a consensus of feeling that unit 
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THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION, SEPTEMBER 30, 1952 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks . . . . . . «. «© $1,343,682,825.50 
U. S. Government Obligations. . . ... . 1,119,655,726.89 
State and Municipal Securities. . . . . «+ . 319,212,070.55 
pees ee gk ek ke a de ee eos 244,576,237.83 
POROUS 6 ki ae oe ea eae 60,667,874.81 
eS Car ae ae ae ne re ee Ne ee 
Accrued Interest Receivable . . . . . - - 11,600,479.89 
Customers’ Acceptance Liability . . ° 36,941,639.97 
Banking Houses . 2. 1 6:6 ee 5 @ 29,496,164.57 


Sere ag we 6 he i, oe ee 9,712,260.49 
$5,375,666,120.04 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits. . . «© © «© © © «© «© «6 «& « + $4;897,132,010.21 
Foreign Funds Borrowed . ... . 0 17,010,533.00 
Dividends Payable November 1,1952 . . . 5,920,000.00 
Reserves—Taxes and Expenses. . . . . .; 31,454,582.74 
Coulee RAG. sk dks wk) ce be kts 19,032,037.57 
Acceptances Outstanding . . . «© «© + «ess 40,081,401.73 

Less: In Portfolio . . « « ee 2, 860,800.49 
Capital Funds: 

Capital Stock. . . . «. .~ $111,000,000.00 


(7,400,000 Shares—$15 Par) 


Surplus . . . . . «+ «+ 189,000,000.00 

Undivided Profits . . . . 67,896,355.28 
__367,896,355.28 
$5,375,666,120.04 


United States Government and other securities carried at $475,889,990.00 were pledged 
to secure public and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporatioh 
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banks should build their future 
survival upon internal strength 
rather than upon governmental 
protection. 


Here is the logic of the situation: 

More and more bankers are heard 
to suggest that their view of future 
horizons is obscured by the heavy 
mesh of a sort of triangular cage 
in which they are confined. 


(1) On one side the banker is 
under continuous pressure by 
supervisory agencies to increase the 
capital base of his institution. Such 
profit-making opportunities as 
opening branches and detached 
snorkel teller windows are by 
supervisory decree made contingent 
on the addition of capital. 


(2) The banker who undertakes 
to sell new capital shares is usually 
confronted with the fact that the 
market buying price will fall short 
of the book value. Hence present 
stockholders face a dilution of the 
money value of their shares. More- 
over, the increase of the number of 
shares will likely cut down the 
dividend per share, thereby further 
depressing the market value of a 
share, on the basis of dividend re- 
turn. 


(3) The excess profits tax inter- 
feres with the accumulation of 
capital through the process of re- 
tained profits. 


These three obstacles hook up 
together to form an_ enclosure 
around a large number of smaller 
banks, as the supervisory officials 
view the situation. But it is re- 
garded as a psychological enclosure 
only. 


Good Management Assures Survival 


The record of bank absorptions is 
of course eloquent. Many small 
bank owners have found their 
escape from the cage through the 
roof—by selling out. The number 
of mergers and sell-outs to holding 
companies recorded in the peri- 
edical reports of the supervisory 
agencies gives some validity to the 
House Subcommittee’s warnings 
that concentration threatens the 
dual banking system’s survival. 

Now as to the remedy: 

In the opinion of top supervisory 
officials, the survival of unit bank- 
ing is an internal battle of wits and 
ingenuity that the banks must 
themselves fight out. The suecess 
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with which that battle is waged will 
be determined by the strength of 
the bank’s management. 


The public tends to favor the 
bank that offers the superior serv- 
ice that marks management with 
know-how. The ideal relationship 
between a bank and its customers 
goes.far beyond the mere custodian- 
ship of deposits and occasional 
eredit accommodation. It is at its 
best when large and small deposi- 
tors look first to the bank for aid in 
deciding and defeating the financial 
problems that from time to time 
confront them. 


The bank best prepared to meet 
this test is the bank whose staff 
comprises intelligent, educated, ag- 
gressive young men capable of pull- 
ing in profit-making accounts. 


On this point, Maple T. Harl, 
chairman of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation, stated: 


“As the Secretary of Commerce, 
Mr. Sawyer, has pointed out, the 
nation’s principal economic objec- 
tive.in the years ahead is to infuse 
more speed, energy and judgment 
into the system of distribution. This 
is the answer to fears of over- 
production. 


“Distribution of credit works the 
same as distribution of houses, 
automobiles, shoes and pretzels. 
Different geographical areas tend 
to somewhat different styles of dis- 
tribution, both of commodities and 
of banking service. We have large 
banks and small banks, branch and 
unit banks, all functioning within 


the framework of the dual banking 
system. We must preserve it. 


“Speed, energy and judgment in 
the distribution of credit is the an- 
swer to just about all of the doubts 
and fears that are sometimes ex- 
pressed about the survival of the 
unique diversification of banking 
service that this nation has pains- 
takingly achieved. 

“With strong, alert, aggressive 
management, banks of all sizes can 
not only survive any reconversion 
period, but can also broaden their 
capital structure, pay their taxes 
on a par basis with their competi- 
tors, and return divdends to their 
owners.” 


Cites Need for Training 


W. Harold Brenton, the new 
president of the American Bankers 
Association, broadly shares Mr. 
Harl’s view. Discussing the capital- 
formation dilemma of the banks, in 
an address before the National 
Association of Supervisors of State 
Banks, Mr. Brenton took the posi- 
tion that the excess profits tax is a 
deterrent to capital accumulation 
and should be allowed to lapse at 
its present expiration date of June 
30, 1953. 

But the Brenton speech, after 
touching on taxes, steered its course 
directly into the management train- 
ing concept which is now forming 
in the minds of the supervisory 
agencies. 

“Young men with aptitude must 
be selected and trained in the field 
of banker-economics in order to 
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It was shortly after the bank opened that a young man 
entered and requested to see the president. Explaining 
that he and his brother planned to go into the cattle 
business, he- presented a $9000 draft on a well-known 
New York bank. 

As a routine check, wires were immediately sent to 
New York, and replies were received the following 
morning. The banker’s agent and the New York bank 
both verified the genuineness of the draft. 

The brothers arrived shortly thereafter and took 
payment of $1000 in cash and the balance in $1000 
certificates of deposit. A few days later, the president 
was stunned by a dispatch from New York. The draft 
which he had mailed for collection was worthless. 

A frenzied search of the local telegraph office records 
revealed that the Emporia bank’s outgoing messages 
had been transmitted and replies duly received. But, 
when the next principal station was contacted, it was 
discovered that the messages had not passed through 
that point. 


“The Secret Service Story”’—a dramatic new film on how 
counterfeiters, forgers and check thieves work. Available 
without cost for showing to your employees. For full in- 
formation on bookings through the Atna office nearest 
you, write: Public Education Department M-5 
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The telegraph swindle of the First National 
Bank of Emporia, Kansas, 1867. 


BANK BILKING BY WIRE 


Investigation disclosed that the telegraph lines had 
been cut. With the aid of pocket instruments and an 
expert knowledge of telegraphy, the Cowdrey brothers 
had intercepted the messages to New York and deftly 
tapped out the bogus replies to Emporia. Only a dead 
camp fire, torn bits of messages and an unopened can 
of sardines remained as evidence of their recent swindle. 


* * * 


No matter how careful a bank may be, ingenious crim- 
inals still find ways to rob and defraud. As has always 
been the case, the only truly sound protection lies in a 
well-planned insurance program. 

The scientific tna Plan of Risk and Insurance 
Analysis is specially designed to take the guesswork out 
of organizing such a program. It quickly and accurately 
reveals the types and amounts of protection needed, not 
only against robbery but against fire, liability, embezzle- 
ment and many other hazards. Ask your local A®tna 
representative for full details on this unique Plan. 


AETNA Casuatty AND Surety Company 


The 4 ima Life Affiliated Companies write practically every form of insurance and bonding protection 


LIFE AND CASUALTY FIRE AND MARINE 
ma Life Insurance Company Automobile Insurance Company 
imma Casualty and Surety Company Scandard Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford 15 Connecticut 
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attain a useful understanding of our 
fiscal and monetary policies,” he 
said. 


The wind-up sentence of Mr. 
Brenton’s speech was: “Entire staffs 
of officers and employees must be 
better trained. We need financial 
leadership now more than ever be- 
fore. The banker of today must 
acquire an economic understanding 
of our monetary and fiscal policies 
if he is to be a good enough banker 
for tomorrow.” 


Deputy Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency Griffith W. Garwood, in a 
speech to the Independent Bankers 
Association, dwelt at length on the 
successor management problem. In 
fact, he was one of the first among 
supervisory officials to point out its 
paramount importance, in contrast 
with governmental relationships. 


Why Always a Note Teller? 


Mr. Garwood suggested to the 
bankers that they ask themselves 
these questions: 


“Why, in so many banks— 
smaller banks particularly—is a 
note teller always a note teller, a 
bookkeeper always a bookkeeper, 
a cash teller always a cash teller? 
Even though they know their own 
particular duties minutely, such 
men are unable to expand beyond 
those narrow confines when top 
management becomes an _ acute 
problem. Surely, some latent com- 
petence, administrative as well as 
productive, should have been found 
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and developed over the years in 
that personnel. 


“What ‘investment’ has been 
made in that note teller, cash teller 
or bookkeeper? Have they been 
given an inside look at manage- 
ment? As they prove their worth, 
why are they not initiated into the 
‘whys and wherefores’ of loans and 
investments? Have the alert em- 
ployees met with the discount and 
investment committees, to learn to 
form and advance their own opin- 
ions? Are they informed of prob- 
lems which arise and given the 
benefit of the experience gained in 
solving those problems? Have the 
directors provided opportunities for 
further banking education which 
the capable young man can turn 
to advantage? 


“Do the directors really know 
the younger men who may some- 
day be called upon to be the prin- 
cipal executive officers in the bank? 
Has the alert employee been made 
to feel that he is part of the man- 
agement—not a mere spoke in a 
wheel? Or, perchance, has the ac- 
tive management jealously clung to 
prerogatives and knowledge, there- 
by stifling ambition in the younger 
man and nullifying plans for safe 
continuity of management? These 
are questions—and there could be 
many more added—which each 
board of directors should ask itself. 
I am sure you will agree that the 
right answers are obvious enough!” 


Mr. Garwood’s mentor and supe- 


rior, Preston Delano, Comptroller 
of the Currency, supports his 
deputy. 

“Generally speaking,” Mr. Delano 
said in June, “these small banks 
that are swallowed lose _ their 
identity due to the fact that man- 
agement becomes weary and is will- 
ing to dispose of the bank because 
it has not found young executives 
sufficiently trained to take over. 
That is a very important matter to 
which I think we should all give 
thought.” 


Self-help by Invigoration 


Invigoration of bank manage- 
ment—that is the answer. 

Truly, banks have a right to pro- 
test when they believe that federal 
tax policy has a debilitating effect. 
Fair-minded men on the tax-writ- 
ing committees of Congress and in 
the supervisory agencies recognize 
the smashing power of taxes. Long 
experience has also taught them 
that even the most carefully de- 
signed tax laws may react in ways 
that are unforeseen and cause un- 
predictable injuries. 

Hence the bankers’ tax protest 
will get a hearing on its merits. 
Meanwhile, it is important for 
bankers to look deeply into the op- 
portunities for self-help. And by the 
new theory of unit banking sur- 
vival, the opportunities for self- 
help are to be found in the field of 
officer training—invigoration. 


Finally, an important factor in 
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Let us help you answer 


such banking questions as these: 


Can we 
accelerate the 
flow of our 
cash items 


olale mere) ii-Yelite)s Can our system 


items2 of record keeping 


be Tulelges t-te 
tO save time relate] 


manpowere 


el els 


mechanical equipment 


giving us economical 


service? Does our 
accounting system 
provide 


. the information 
our insurance 


| we want and 
coverages ! need2 


- adequate? 


These questions and many, many more are asked of us almost daily in our 
relationships with correspondent banks. Should you feel that our back- 
ground of experience can be helpful we will be glad to work with you on 
any banking problem you may have. 

Sometimes this can be done by letter, telephone, or wire. Or perhaps 
a personal visit may be better—either here at our bank or by one of us 
calling on you. 

We will welcome an opportunity to work 
with you in whatever way will best fit your needs. 


Continental Illinois National Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago 


LaSalle, Jackson, Clark and Quincy Streets 
LOCK BOX H, CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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PRESTON DELANO 


the new situation of management 
is the increase of deposit insurance 
from $5,000 to $10,000. This tends 
to draw public attention away from 
any lack of soundness and effi- 
ciency there may be in the man- 
agement of a bank, and leads to the 
assumption by many smaller de- 
positors that “one bank is as good 
as the next.” 


From the standpoint of the 
smaller depositor’s safety, that as- 
sumption is, of course, valid. But the 
failure of that assumption to dis- 
criminate between the vastly differ- 
ent levels of quality at which the 
bank’s services to the public are 
maintained, is an important cause 
of the failure of some banks to exert 
themselves in such a way as to as- 
sure their survival. 


The upward trend of interest 
rates, marking the end of the “cheap 
money” period, accentuates the 
note of service competition that 
underlies the new concept of unit 
banking’s role in the national 
economy. Cheapness of banking 
service is no longer the criterion. 
As the complexity of the. economy 
becomes more pronounced, it is the 
quality and variety of a bank’s 
services that wins and holds desir- 
able customers. 


To get the good business, a bank 
has to earn it. H. Earl Cook, a di- 
rector of the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation, discussed this 
thought at the Patman Subcommit- 
tee hearings early this year. 
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“Full protection is afforded 981% 
per cent of the accounts under the 
present Federal Deposit insurance 
law,” Mr. Cook said. “Accordingly, 
depositors with large balances need 
not worry about the prospect that 
their banks will be undermined by 
mass withdrawals when small de- 
positors lose confidence. 

“Since that threat has been re- 
moved, the large depositors can con- 


H. EARL COOK 


centrate attention on such impor- 
tant factors as management and the 
quality of assets in appraising the 
soundness of a bank. This makes 
for stability in the actions of the 
large depositors.” 


That comment by Director Cook 
of the F.D.I.C. appears to button up 
the case. Even deposit insurance 
cannot substitute for alert, in- 
formed, aggressive management. 





Bank Resources Exceed Two Hundred Billion 


Resources of the banks of the 
country stood at $204,303,000,000 
on June 30, 1952, according to the 
recently published final 1952 edi- 
tion of the Rand McNally Bankers 
Directory. This figure represents an 
increase of $13,386,000,000 for the 
12-month period ending on that 
date, but is down $1,100,000,000 
from the total shown on December 
31, 1951. 

Deposits aggregating $186,618,- 
000,000 showed an increase of $12,- 
525,000,000 for the year, but a 
reduction for the six months of the 
period of $1,570,000,000. 

Loans and discounts increased in 
both six-month periods—$3,859,- 
000,000 in the final half of 1951 and 
$2,224,000,000 in the first half of the 
current year, making the gain for 


the 12-month period $6,083,000,000, 
and the June 30th total $70,980,- 
000,000. 


Cash showed an increase of $3,- 
423,000,000 for the year, to a total 
of $42,304,000,000. Investments in 
government securities totaled $71,- 
212,000,000, an increase of $1,998,- 
000,000, and those in other securi- 
ties increased by $1,783,000,000 to 
a total of $16,989,000,000. 

Capital accounts increased by 
$861,300,000, to a total of $15,849,- 
000,000. Of this increase, $197,600,- 
000 went to capital, $535,700,000 to 
surplus, and $128,000,000 to undi- 
vided profits and reserves. 

The number of banks showed an 
increase of 33 for the year, to a 
total of 14,711. Branches totaled 
5,713, an increase of 312. 


@ My first wish is to see the whole world in peace, and the in- 
habitants of it as one band of brothers, 
Striving who should contribute most to the happiness of mankind. 


—GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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New practical concept of Drive-in Banking 
gives faster service, attracts new accounts! 


Electric push-button revolutionizes operation and at no extra cost. 


You're looking at the newest, most advanced 
electrical drive-in window ever designed. 
Examine it closely. From the outside first— 
the way a customer sees this new Mosler 
unit. Notice the new bullet-proof window 
that enables full vision of all transactions. . . 
the outside speaker . . . and the new push- 
button-controlled “Shuttle” that slides out 
and in, completing transactions with new 
speed and safety—at driver’s arm-level. 


IF IT'S MOSLER .. 


” Mosler Safe” 


World's largest builders of safes and bank vaults... 


Then, take a look inside. Notice the simple 
control which works at the merest touch of 
your teller’s finger . . . the wide, work-easy 
counter ... movable speaker . . . and handy 
cash drawers. See how all this adds up to 
faster, more efficient service for your bank. 


It’s easy to understand, isn’t it, how this 
new Mosler unit can give you all the proved 
advantages of drive-in banking—and a lot 


. IT’S SAFE 


Mosler 


built the U.S. Gold Storage Vaults at Fort Knox and the famous 
bank vaults that withstood the Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima 
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Here are just a few of the advantages you 
get with the new Mosler Electric Drive-in 
Window at no extra cost! 


ak New “easy-reach” convenience for 
customers. 


Full vision for teller and customer. 


3] New fully automatic “Shuttle” for 
faster transactions. 


4) Counterbalance “Shuttle” lid makes 
access to deposit receptacle effortless. 


FS) Push-button operates “Shuttle” 
which retracts automatically after 15 
seconds. Operates manually in case 
of power failure. 

r 6) New flush counter gives greater 
working space and provides practical 
working area under counter. 

(7) Ventilating ducts for warm or cool 
air make unit comfortable . . . pre- 
vent frosting. 

8 ] Convenient right or left-hand cash 


drawers. 


New trouble-free speaker which is 
movable to suit convenience of 
operator. 


© Easier and less expensive to install. 


Mosler Flush Type Drive-in Window, No. 950. 
Gives you all the advantages of the new Bay 
Type Window, shown at left. Designed for in- 
stallation where bay projection is not desired. 


more? For such convenience builds even 
more good will, attracts more new accounts. 
And such transaction speed gives you 
even greater relief from congestion inside 
the bank . . . even more help in solving 
traffic and parking problems. 


Why wait any longer for that drive-in win- 
dow you’ve been considering? The new 
Mosler unit can be installed with Jess ex- 
pense and more speed than ever before. 
Get full details! Mail the coupon, today! 


THE MOSLER SAFE Company 

: Dept. BM-11, Hamilton, Ohio 

: Please send me complete information about the new 
: Mosler Electric Drive-in Window. 
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From: Helping America Buy What It Wants. 


Credit Puts America on Wheels 


Anniversary brochure depicts the automobile, once the rich man’s 
toy, as the invention which enabled industry, business and 
bankers to see that commercial and consumer lending could help 
a free enterprise system meet the changing needs of a nation. 


IS MEMORY JOGGED by a casual 
H conversational flash-back or 
a reprint of an old magazine 
or newspaper advertisement, many 
a man in his late fifties will recall 
one of the favorite pastimes of his 
city boyhood. In residential areas 
fronting a thoroughfare or a park 
system boulevard it was the sort of 
occupation a youngster might in- 
dulge in while waiting to be called 
to the family dinner table. Or per- 
haps he would be waiting for his 
gang to show up for a back yard 
game of bounce out. 


In any case, the up-and-coming 
city boy could tell you the “make” 
of almost any automobile that 
chugged or puffed by. There were 
Buicks, Cadillacs, Ramblers, Pope- 
Toledos, Pope-Hartfords, Stearns- 
Knights, air-cooled Franklins, Reos, 
Maxwells, Brushes, an occasional 
Peugot or Isotta Fraschini and, 
wonder of wonders, the steam-pro- 
pelled cars—the White, the Stanley 
and an early Locomobile. 


Cars of those days were not 
name-plated in bright chrome; but 
once you got the hang of it, identi- 
fication was simple. Each vehicle 
had its distinguishing characteris- 
tics—a tiller bar instead of a steer- 
ing wheel, a door smack in the rear 
of the tonneau, wicker luggage bas- 
kets in the manner of the Irish 
jaunting car, etc. With the excep- 
tion of the steamers, most early 
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By WILBUR J. BRONS 


Associate Editor 


autos were chain-driven. When 
shaft-driven cars came along, iden- 
tification became a little tougher 
for a while. But even then hub 
caps, radiators and other features 
were sufficiently different to keep 
the game interesting. 

One of the cars that probably 
stumped you for a time was the 


Owen Magnetic, which shifted gears 
at the touch of various buttons—one 
for each of four forward ratios. 
Then there was the car with the 
gear shift quadrant on the steering 
post; this you discovered was your 
old friend the Pierce-Arrow with 
a brand new “feature.” 

Parents usually deplored the 
“smelly” contraptions and hinted 
darkly that no good could come of 
scorching the pavements at a dizzy 
15 miles an hour. More often than 


From: Helping America Buy What It Wanta. 
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DIRECTORS 


EDWIN J. BEINECKE 
Chairman, The Sperry & Hutchinson Co. 


EDGAR S. BLOOM 
Chairman, New York and Cuba 
Mail Steamship Company 


ALVIN G. BRUSH 
Chairman, American Home 
Products Corporation 


CHARLES C. CLOUGH 
Administrative Vice-President 


LOU R. CRANDALL 
President, George A. Fuller Company 


CHARLES A. DANA 


Chairman, Dana Corporation 


HORACE C. 


President 


FLANIGAN 


JOHN M. FRANKLIN 
President, United States 
Lines Company 


JOHN GEMMELL, JR. 
Clyde Estate 


PAOLINO GERLI 
President, Gerli & Co., Inc. 


JOHN L. JOHNSTON 
Director, Phillips Petroleum Company 


OSWALD L. JOHNSTON 
Simpson, Thacher & Bartlett 


HARRY C. KILPATRICK 


Senior Vice-President 


KENNETH F. MacLELLAN 
President, United Biscuit Company 
of America 


JOHN T. MADDEN 
President, Emigrant Industrial 
Savings Bank 


JOHN P. MAGUIRE 
President, John P. Maguire & 
Co., Inc. 


GEORGE V. McLAUCHLIN 
Chairman 
Executive Committee 


Cc. R. PALMER 
Director, Cluett Peabody & Co., Inc. 


GEORGE J, PATTERSON 
President, Scranton & Lehigh 
Coal Co. 


WILLIAM G. RABF 


Chairman, Trust Committee 


HAROLD C. RICHARD 
New York City 


HAROLD V. SMITH 
President, Home Insurance Co. 


L. A. VAN BOMEL 


Chairman, National Dairy 
Products Corporation 


HENRY C. VON ELM 
Honorary Chairman 
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MANUFACTURERS 
TRUST COMPANY 


Condensed Statement of Condition 
September 30, 1952 


RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks. . . . 


U. S. Government Securities eure 
U. S. Government Insured F. H. A. 
De. 6. x ice AOR 0h 
State, Municipal and Public Securities 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank. . . 
Other Securities “gee Laoag: 
Loans, Bills Purchased and Bankers’ 
Acceptances . . . . 
Mortgages . ... . 
Banking Houses .. . 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances 
Accrued Interest and Other Resources 


LIABILITIES 


Capital. . . . . $ 50,390,000.00 
100,000,000.00 
18,469,202.57 


ee 
Undivided Profits 
Reserves for Taxes, 
Unearned Discount, Interest, etc. . 
Dividend Payable October 15, 1952 
Outstanding Acceptances . . . . 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances 
Ce ee 
Other Liabilities . . . .... 
EOE se a> 0 eke Sw 


United States Government and other Securities 


$ 742,139,252.32 
836,373,260.14 


79,152.779.43 
101,812,908.45 
4,511,700.00 
30,748,891.17 


840,491,896.12 
11,771,263.35 
13,580,214.42 
15,392,769.83 
6,629.770.08 
$2,682,604,705.31 


$ 168,859,202.57 


19,656,262.66 
1,637,675.00 
16,223,127.40 


8,240.736.88 
2,333,021.56 
2.465.654,679.24 
$2.682,604,705.31 





carried at $154,742,665.30 are pledged to 
secure public funds and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Head Office: 55 Broad Street, New York City 


MORE THAN 100 OFFICES 


IN GREATER NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 

















otherwise, they echoed the convic- 
tion of the family graybeard or the 
livery stable proprietor that the 
automobile was a rich man’s toy, 
never to become a reliable means 
of transportation readily available 
to the average wage earner or the 
salaried man. If you questioned the 
validity of these viewpoints, you 
kept the questions dutifully to your- 
self; but you probably vowed to 
own a bright, shiny automobile 
when you grew up. Perhaps even 
Mom would be won over if you 
bought her one of those new elec- 
tric broughams people were calling 
“showcases.” 

Despite the doubts and fears of 
the horse-and-buggy era, however, 
the automobile was destined to 
bring great changes to America. 
For every wage earner in little car- 
riage factories and wagon “works” 
there were to be many thousands of 
men and women in huge, sprawling 
plants. For each bookkeeper or file 
clerk in thousands of one-man en- 
terprises there were to be millions 
of white-collar workers in sky- 
scrapers throughout the country. 
For each old-time “boss” there were 
to be more millions of administra- 
tive and executive personnel. 


Autos Emerge from Tinkering Stage 


The manner in which these de- 
velopments came to pass is vividly 
called to mind in a brochure re- 
cently distributed by the Commer- 
cial Credit Company to commemo- 
rate 40 years of financial assistance 
to U.S. business and _ industry. 
Titled Helping America Buy What 
It Wants, the brochure spans 
roughly the era between the emer- 


gence of the automobile from the 
tinkering stage and the appearance 
of the first commercial jet airplanes. 

“In 1912,” says the booklet, “an 
earlier Taft, professorial but fat 
and good-humored, was ending his 
first term in the White House, and 
an earlier Roosevelt, ‘Teddy,’ was 
challenging him for the Republican 
nomination for President. They beat 
one another; Woodrow Wilson was 
elected and brought in the ‘New 
Freedom.’ . . . Politics was not the 
only public interest: Henry Ford 
recently had announced his com- 
pany’s concentration upon the 
Model T chassis, implying mass 
production and an automobile with- 
in the reach of every man... . It 
was the year the steamer ‘Titanic’— 
believed unsinkable—went down 
with 1,635 lives. . , . “Mother Ma- 
chree led the hit parade. . . . The 
first Balkan War broke out, the 
precursor of all the wars that fol- 
lowed. . .” 

It was a time of great significance 
for banks and bankers, for it was 
the year in which events began to 
move more swiftly toward the eco- 
nomic miracle of mass markets, 
made possible by the extension of 
credit to consumers on a scale pre- 
viously unheard of. One of these 
events was the formation of the 
Commercial Credit Company in 
Baltimore, Md., by Alexander E. 
Duncan, still chairman of the com- 
pany’s board of directors. 

The background of this develop- 
ment had its taproots in the ex- 
perience of two Chicagoans, Arthur 
H. Jones and John L. Little, who 
had been selling books on the in- 
stallment plan and who in 1905 


organized the Mercantile Credit 
Company to buy open accounts re- 
ceivable from manufacturers and 
wholesalers. When Messrs. Jones 
and Little asked the Ocean Acci- 
dent and Guaranty Corporation of 
Cincinnati, O., to write a credit 
insurance policy, Special Agent 
Duncan got the problem as an as- 
signment. From that time on the 
conviction grew with the young 
insurance man that U.S. business 
and industry constituted a moun- 
tain of gold as yet only tentatively 
explored. 

The initial Duncan venture in the 
field of credit was the Manufactur- 
ers’ Finance Company, formed in 
December, 1909. This Baltimore en- 
terprise was the first of its kind in 
the East, but Mr. Duncan and his 
associates soon disagreed over basic 
policy. The result of that disagree- 
ment was the formation three years 
later of Commercial Credit Com- 
pany. 


Credit Speeds Turnover 


Business in 1912 had not fully 
outgrown the habits and customs 
of the ’90s. Commercial accounts 
still turned slowly. Many manufac- 
turers had built up their businesses 
from scratch; and while they saw 
opportunities for expansion, they 
were averse to taking in new part- 
ners who might dispute established 
policies. They liked even less the 
idea of seeking equity capital in 
the stock market. True, they were 
pretty largely accustomed to dis- 
counting notes and acceptances at 
their banks, but this procedure did 
not always fill the bill when they 
were hard pressed by competitors 


From: Helping America Buy What It Wants. 
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Profitable uses 
for microfilm in 
all departments 


Microfilming ledger cards, mortgages, 
wills and other large-size archive doc- 
uments is just one profitable PLUS 
job for Dual Film-a-record, which also 
handles regular microfilming tasks. 

Records, and reports up to 15 inches 
wide can be microfilmed faster (with 
easier reference, too) because no fold- 
ing is required. Legal-size documents 
can be side-fed to save time and film. 
A file of documents which vary in size 
is easily recorded on film. 

To save file space and also protect 
yourself from loss of records, duplicate 
films can be prepared simultaneously 
for any type of bank records—one film 
to keep on hand for reference, another 
to store away from premises. 

You’ll find many such money-mak- 
ing applications in your bank. Get 
practical pointers on planning a rec- 
ord retention program from manual 
X-1200. For details on the speed, econ- 
omy and versatility of Dual Film-a- 
record, see booklet F-264. For micro- 
filming services which give a smaller 
bank the same advantages without 
capital investment, see folder BSD-5. 


NOW! A friendly counter 
the low-cost, pre-fab way! 


Here’s your economical answer for es- 
tablishing a new branch or moderniz- 
ing a smaller bank... handsome, top 
quality pre-fab counter units for any 
counter length and arrangement, with 
or without the grill. 

Details are based on our experience 
in building hundreds of bank counters. 
Comfortable knee space and effort- 
saving, long-life drawers are provided 
for each teller station, with trays as 
needed. Provision can be made for 
window machines. Counters can be 
lengthened or rearranged later as 
needed. For more information, write 
our Bank Records Dept. 
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WHERE IT PAYS TO CUT COSTS. Here’s a method that saves time, motion and 
floor space with any bookkeeping plan; also gives you certified fire protection 
around the clock! Efficient Safe-Ledger Files or Trays, which can be arranged 
as needed for top clerical productivity, also protect your vital ledgers and checks 
from the unexpected daytime flash fire. For details, see our folder SC-672. 


Bank speeds work 
by adoption of new 
figuring methods 


The whole thing started because of a 
wartime turnover in proof machine 
operators. In order to train a reserve 
of clerks who would be familiar with 
the ten-key keyboard of the proof ma- 
chine, one bank purchased a Reming- 
ton Rand ten-key figuring machine. 

Next, a bank officer was surprised 
at the speed with which an inexperi- 
enced clerk could list checks on this 
touch-method machine. A test showed 
she was much faster than an experi- 
enced operator on the standard add- 
ing machine which required repeated 
turning of the eyes from the media to 
the keyboard. 

Further tests showed an average 
gain of 50% in speed on all kinds of 
listings. Soon, the entire transit and 
proof departments were converted to 
the ten-key method which lists amounts 
as fast as the fingers can fly over the 
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BASIC NEW STUDY OF 
LOAN AND DISCOUNT 
ACCOUNTING METHODS 


Now you can study actual 
forms and methods used in 
other banks to get real account- 
ing of loans, payments, renew- 
als and collateral . .. all the 
classified totals and balances 
you need . . . automatic con- 
trol such as you’ve never known 
before . . . close follow-up on 
every loan . . . time-and-motion 
savings for officers as well as 
clerks. It will pay you to take 
a good look at the mechanized 
note register methods described 
in our new 24-page, illustrated 
special report MC-797, avail- 
able on loan for your study. 


Memington. Frland 


Management Controls Reference Library 


simplified keyboard. Room 1494 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 


Finally, the ten-key method was 
adopted for analysis of accounts. With 
the Remington Rand printing calcula- X-1200 F-264 BSD-5 


tor, a simple procedure was worked SC-672 AC-604 MC-797 
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average daily balance, and net service Name 
charge to the customer. | 

This complete analysis takes only a 
few minutes per account. Previously, 
the analysis work was seldom finished 
before the 10th of the month; now it 
is completed by the 4th or 5th. 

Let us give you the complete story 
on methods and results, as told by an 
officer of the bank. Ask for case his- 
tory folder AC-604. 





: Title_ 


| Firm 





Address 
| City : 





_ State_ 









who had more capital and could 
therefore extend more credit. 


To such manufacturers, Commer- 
cial Credit Company offered a con- 
venient means of accelerating turn- 
over. The company paid them 70 to 
95 per cent of the value of their 
accounts at the time of shipment 
and paid the remainder when the 
accounts were collected. The cost of 
this service was a relatively minor 
consideration because it could be 
offset by using the proceeds of the 
sale of receivables to earn cash 
discounts. Then, too, when it was 
no longer necessary for the manu- 
facturer or wholesaler to press his 
own customers, he also gained if the 
latter took full terms—as they fre- 
quently did. 


From the beginning, Commercial 
Credit had the support of a small 
group of Baltimore, Philadelphia 
and Chicago bankers; but the bank- 
ing fraternity as a whole was not 
enthusiastic about the idea, and 
credit men were even less so. It 
was contended that the ready, non- 
banking market for open accounts 
receivable which the company in- 
tended to provide would lead to 
over-expansion. It was also argued 
that it might lead to diversion of 
funds in favor of preferred credi- 
tors. 

Still another objection was the 
fact that customers of manufactur- 
ers and wholesalers were not to be 
notified that their accounts had 
been sold to a third party. Bills 
were to be paid in the ordinary 
manner; but when the creditor re- 
ceived his customers’ remittances, 
he merely endorsed them and sent 
them on to Commercial Credit. 
Credit managers hinted darkly that 
when a purchaser of goods learned 
his account had been sold, the 
delicate commercial relationship 
between buyer and seller would be 
profoundly disturbed. On the other 
hand, as Commercial Credit Com- 
pany’s literature very carefully 
pointed out, no debtor objected if 
his creditor banked his trade ac- 
ceptance or his note—which was 
simply another way of doing the 
same thing. Moreover, the textile 
industry for more than a century 
had sold its accounts receivable to 
factoring firms and its customers 
took the transaction as a matter of 
course. 

In retrospect it seems obvious 
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enough that these objections could 
not long withstand the pressing 
need for precisely the sort of ac- 
commodations offered by Mr. Dun- 
can and his associates. And it seems 
equally clear, as we look back, that 
the purchase of consumer install- 
ment sales contracts on a tremen- 
dous scale was the inevitable con- 
comitant of economic growth. 


It was apparent by 1915 that the 
automobile was here to stay. A 
pneumatic tire that would last for 
more than about 2,500 miles was 
still some five years away; but the 
horseless carriage phase had passed 
and most of the early doubters were 
convinced that this new means of 
getting from here to there had an 
assured future. That future would 
be much brighter, of course, if auto- 
mobiles could be placed within fi- 
nancial reach of the moderate in- 
come groups. 

Among those who groped for the 
answer was John N. Willys, presi- 
dent of Willys-Overland Company. 
Mr. Willys had been approached by 
Edward S. Maddock who believed 
automobiles could be sold on time. 
Maddock had hit upon the notion as 
early as 1910 while employed by 
Charles T. Jeffery, president of the 
company which has since become 
Nash Motors. Unlike Jeffery, who 
had been horrified by the idea, 
Willys saw in it the possibility of 
the mass markets that would give 
him the volume necessary to big 
reductions in manufacturing costs. 

The utilitarian sewing machine, 
the cultural piano and the educa- 





“But, darling, by buying what we did when 


we did we were supposed to save as much 
as we spent—so how could we be broke?” 





on the “easy payment” plan. But to 
sell automobiles that way! Well, 
that was quite another matter. 
Autos were still known in the in- 
dustry and out of it as “pleasure 
cars” and no self-respecting family 
man would mortgage his income for 
a year or more for so ephemeral a 
thing as pleasure. 


Despite the forebodings of the 
industry, John Willys went ahead 
with his plan. With capital provided 
largely by himself and the officers 
of several large banks, he organized 
the Guaranty Securities Company 
as an Ohio corporation to finance 
dealer sales of Willys-Overland 
cars. The company began business 
on July 1, 1915 and was immedi- 
ately successful—so much so that in 
the following year a New York cor- 
poration of the same name was 
formed with $500,000 capital to 
finance the sales of all makes of 
cars. 

Among the organizers of the 
New York company were such 
names as Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., then 
head of Hyatt Roller Bearings; A. L. 
McMeans, treasurer of Dodge 
Brothers; Harlan F. Stone, later 
chief justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States; H. Mercer 
Walker, vice president of the Equi- 
table Trust Company, New York; 
John P. Maguire of the Liberty Na- 
tional Bank, New York, and Wil- 
liam T. Tilden, of the Fort Dearborn 
National Bank, Chicago. 


“*Post’’ Ad Broke the Ice 


On April 8, 1916, the American 
public was informed in a two-page 
spread in The Saturday Evening 
Post that it was “no longer neces- 
sary to save and save until you have 
accumulated enough to buy a car.” 
Automobiles could henceforth be 
bought “on time” through “the 
Guaranty Plan.” “See the dealer in 
your town who handles the car you 
want,” urged the advertisement. 
Listed were 21 makes of automo- 
biles, more than half of which have 
since become museum pieces or col- 
lectors’ items—such as Chalmers, 
Chandler, Franklin, Hupmobile, 
Jeffery, Kissell, Maxwell, Mitchell, 
Oakland, Paige, Reo and Willys- 
Knight. 

The “Post” ad broke the ice in a 
big way. Twelve days after it ap- 
peared, the executive committee of 
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tional book sets had long been sold 4 id 


AN UPSTATE NEW YORK 
BANKER WRITES 
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“*,..Lhave always found you ready to 
cooperate in any way...it has been a 
pleasure to know the officers in the va- 
rious departments and to receive their 
valuable advice upon problems which 
were and are constantly appearing to 


the small country banker.” 
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A complete line of precision microfilmers 


to meet all requirements at lowest cost 


Only Recordak 
gives you this choice 


N. one microfilmer can be called the “most 
economical” for every bank. 

Requirements vary much too much. Conse- 
quently, a microfilmer which is ideal for one 
bank could be an unwise investment down the 
street. 

Recordak, in recognizing this fact, has cre- 
ated its line of microfilmers with all banks and 
all budgets in mind. You never have to order a 
microfilmer with features and refinements 
which can’t be used profitably ! Thus, Recordak 
has made it possible for even the smallest banks 
to gain savings which are proportionate to 
those realized in the largest ones. 


It’s easy to judge which one of these precision micro- 
filmers will give you the lowest operating cost. 

Your local Recordak representative will give you 
the complete side-by-side picture of the Recordak 
line . . . analyze your microfilming requirements . . . 
figure every detail of cost every way. In short, give 
you the benefit of Recordak’s unmatched experience 
in thousands of banks. All without obligation, of course. 


So call in your Recordak representative today ... 
or write Recordak for details on the complete line 
of precision microfilmers now offered on an attractive 
purchase or rental basis. Recordak Corporation 
(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), 
444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


Note: Complete line of film readers available for 
purchase at extra cost. 


SRECORDEK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming—and its application to banking systems 
“Recordak” is a trade-mark 


All prices quoted are subjeet to change without notice. 





The Recordak Triplex Microfilmer records documents down 
one side of the film, then up the other—fronts, or fronts and 
backs, consecutively. High reduction ratio—up to 35-1. Accom- 
modates automatic feeder . . . and auxiliary film units for 
recording on the full film width in varying reductions. Prices— 
including one film unit: Purchase, $2900; Rental, $60 per mo., 
including film reader. 


The Recordak Bantam Microfilmer gives you the 
greatest number of pictures per foot of film; fea- 
tures a built-in automatic feeder . . . and readily 
interchangeable lens kits for microfilming at 4 re- 
duction ratios up to 40-1, highest available today. 
Prices—including one lens kit: Purchase, $1800; 
Rental, $43.50 per mo., including film reader. 


The Recordak Commercial Microfilmer, designed for medium 
requirements, records fronts, or fronts and backs consecutively 
. .. across the full width of the film. Prices—including one film 
unit: Purchase, $950 to $1975, depending upon model; Rental, 
$30-$42.50 per mo., including film reader. 


The Recordak Duplex Microfilmer records fronts and 
backs of documents, side by side, simultaneously. Accom 
modates automatic feeder and auxiliary film units fo 
recording down one side of film, up other, and for 

width recording. High reduction ratio—up to 35-1. Price 
—including one film unit: Purchase, $3600; Renta 
$70 per mo., including film reader, . 


The Recordak Junior Microfilmer is the ideal machine 
for light requirements. It photographs documents up te 
11 x 14 inches instantaneously . . . across full width of 
film. A film reader is an integral part of this unit. Pur 
chase Price, $1250; Rental Price, $20 per mo. 
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You Can Now Get Your Favorite Car 
On Time Payments 


Thes announces the next great step in the sutomo- 
bale business. 


From now on you get almost any car you want — 
on a monthly payment bess. 

All you have to do is to purchase it on the Guaranty 
Plan of Time Payments. 

The terms are easy and convement. 

You si make the frst payments on the delivery 
of the car. balance in equa! monthly payments. 
That's virtually all there is to it. 

Any of the ing cars can now be bought on 
the ongina! Guaranty of tume payments: 


Ocekland 
Oldemobile 


Ne is it necessary for you and fasnily 
tg be miko t the pleasure, benckte and advantages 

a car. 

The Guaranty Plan makes it possible for you to 
eet your car now. 

And the day you drive that car home. life will take 
on a new interest for every member of the family. 

In a hundred ways every day your car will enable 
you to do things easily that are now a task. 

There will be pleasant short trips on holidays and 
week -ends—and enjoyable long tours when vacation 

comes. 


ume 

You will lead a bugger life in » bugger world —and the 
Gunentg Planuiethgeabicie postotaginese. 
Cars are better than before —prices 
Gu 


Get the car you want now—see the dealer today. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Time Payments 


ont fo ths emblem 


The First Organized National Service To 
Help Dealers Sell Automobiles 


Securities Corporation is the first orgam- 


Guaranty 
zation of its kind im the world. 


1H 


Or, if you would like to receive full particulars fret 
fill out this coupon and send it to us today. or write 
us a letter at once. 


ty 4" 

is your big 

See the dealer 

you want. If it is one of those listed above, 
X the Guaranty 


Guaranty Securities Corporation, Equitable Bldg., New York 
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Double-spread announcement in April 8, 1916 issue of The Saturday 
Evening Post—introduction of the first organized financing of instal- 


ment sales of automobiles. 


Commercial Credit Company called 
upon officers to formulate a plan 
to handle installment sales of auto- 
mobiles. By the end of 1916, the 
company’s motor department had 
purchased $49,361 of automobile 
dealers’ retail paper. By the end of 
1922, the company had acquired 
stock control of Continental Guar- 
anty Corporation of New York, 
formerly Guaranty Securities Cor- 
poration, the granddaddy of retail 
automobile financing. Last year, 
Commercial Credit Company’s re- 
tail automobile volume was more 
than $500,000,000. 

At the end of 1951, Commercial 
Credit Company enjoyed estab- 
lished credit lines with banks ag- 
gregating more than $400,000,000. 
It had nearly $250,000,000 of its 
short term notes outstanding in the 
open commercial paper market. In 
addition banks, corporations, insur- 
ance companies and other institu- 
tional investors held more than 
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$180,000,000 of the company’s long 
term obligations. 


Where Mercantile Credit Com- 
pany, Manufacturers’ Finance Com- 
pany, Commercial Credit Company 
and the Guaranty Securities Cor- 
poration pioneered almost a half- 
century ago, there are now many 
such eompanies extending credit to 


So we have worked out a plan for all dealers —large 
small. ‘ 
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From: Help America Buy What It Wants. 


industry and to the consumer. Serv- 
ices originally designed to be used 
oceasionally by relatively small 
businesses with medium credit rat- 
ings are now widely used by large 
corporations as a continuing part of 
their own financing programs. 


The automobile has brought great 
changes to the American economy. 


“Live in the active voice rather than the passive, thinking more 
about what you do than about what happens to you. 
Live in the indicative mood rather than the subjunctive, concerned 
with things as they are rather than as they might be. Live in the 
present tense, facing the duty at hand, without regret for the past 


or worry about the future. 


Live in the first person, criticizing yourself rather than finding 


fault with others. 


Live in the singular number, caring more for 


the approval of your own conscience than for the applause of 


the crowd." 


—DE WITT HYDE 
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NATIONAL BANK OF DETROIT 


COMPLETE BANKING AND TRUST SERVICE 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION, SEPTEMBER 30, 1952 


Giving effect to the merger with The Wayne State Bank, Wayne, Michigan, First National 
Bank in Plymouth, Michigan, and Plymouth United Savings Bank, Plymouth, Michigan. 





RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and Due from Other Banks . $ 384,360,023.30 
United States Government Securities . ... 706,843,088.93 
So eee ee ere 176,869,014.09 
Loans: 

Loansand Discounts ... . . . $ 317,400,024.84 

Real Estate Mortgages... .. 66,522,737.33 383,922,762.17 
Accrued Income and Other Resources . } 5,827,329.87 
Branch Buildings and Leasehold Improvements 3,761,900.00 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances and 

Letters of Credit ; AN fr ; 4,247,071.56 


$1,665,831,189.92 


LIABILITIES 





Deposits: 

Commercial, Bank and Savings ... $1,383,728,182.78 

United States Government oe 120,896 ,398.57 

Other Public Deposits . . . . . 45,235,770.29 $1,549,860,351.64 
Bills Payable ; 25,000,000.00 
Accrued Expenses and Other Liabilities .. 12,307 ,042.34 
Dividend Payable November 11,1952 . ... 783,000.00 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit. . . . 4,247,071.56 
Capital Funds: 

Common Stock ($10.00 Par Value) . . $ _ 15,660,000.00 

Surplus... ig ade ae!) ar 45,000,000.00 

Undivided Profite ....... 12,973,724.38 73,633,724.38 

$1,665,831,189.92 








United States Government Securities carried at $179,469,338.25 in the foregoing statement and $75,000.00 
principal amount of Other Securities are pledged to secure public deposits, including deposits of $12,933,079.60 
of the Treasurer-State of Michigan, and bills payable and for other purposes required by law. 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


HENRY E. BODMAN B. E. HUTCHINSON GEORGE A. STAPLES 
ROBERT J. BOWMAN BEN R. MARSH DONALD F. VALLEY 
PRENTISS M. BROWN WALTER S. McLUCAS JAMES B. WEBBER, JR. 
CHARLES T. FISHER W. DEAN ROBINSON R. R. WILLIAMS 
CHARLES T. FISHER, JR. NATE S. SHAPERO C. E. WILSON 

JOHN B. FORD, JR. R. PERRY SHORTS BEN E. YOUNG 





40 OFFICES IN METROPOLITAN DETROIT 
Garden City «+ Harper Woods « Inkster « Livonia « Plymouth « Wayne 
MAIN OFFICE—WOODWARD AT CADILLAC SQUARE—DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 





Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Find and Cure That Grievance! 


While there will always be a basic minimum of ‘‘griping,’’ the 
simple technique here described will hold it to that minimum, in- 
crease job satisfaction and reduce employee turnover. 


By CHARLEY H. BROADED 


Director of Industrial Relations, Fisher Flouring Mills 


ness organization as complex 

as the working staff of the 
average bank, should be treated as 
promptly as an infection of one’s 
body. If they are allowed to grow 
and fester, grievances can spread 
rapidly to the point that they may 
jeopardize the very existence of the 
organization. It is to the direct per- 
sonal advantage of the bank man- 
ager and supervisor that they (1) 
know how to recognize a grievance 
when one exists, and (2) take im- 
mediate steps to remove the basic 
causes for such mental and emo- 
tional disturbances. 

Whether the basis for the griev- 
ance is real or imaginary, the ef- 
fect on the employee’s usefulness 
is the same. He is unable to con- 
centrate on his job, and both the 
quality and quantity of his work 
deteriorate. He quickly infects 
others with whom he is in contact 
by communicating his dissatisfac- 
tion and irritation to his associates. 


The extent of the damage, of 
course, depends in part on the in- 
tensity of the grievance. A mild 
grievance will have little noticeable 
effect on an employee’s work. A 
basic minimum of “griping’’ must 
be anticipated in any organization. 
But the bank manager who can 
keep his grievances to this basic 
minimum will hold a very decided 
competitive advantage. .Not only 
will his employees work more effi- 
ciently, they will communicate 
their feeling of job satisfaction to 
every person who comes into the 
bank. Employee turnover will also 
be held to the minimum. 

Grievances may indicate a fault 
in the management or in the em- 
ployee, or may reflect dissatisfac- 
tion with outside conditions beyond 
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F ness or GRIEVANCES in a busi- 


Company, Seattle, Wash. 


the direct control of either. The 
supervisor cannot settle every 
grievance that may arise; however, 
he can adjust the great majority 
of them through application of a 
technique which practical experi- 
ence has proven successful. This 
five-point technique may be sum- 
marized as follows: 


. Locate the grievance. 

. Talk with the employee. 

. Get all the facts on the case. 

. Take appropriate action. 

. Convince the employee of 
the fairness of the action. 


Locate the grievance. Many a 
grievance has been allowed to pro- 
gress until it has reached a critical 
stage simply because the manager 
or supervisor did not know how to 


recognize the symptoms. An em- 
ployee will often gripe bitterly to 
his fellow workers, yet say nothing 
to his supervisor to indicate his 
discontent. 


The employee who is nursing a 
grievance will usually indicate that 
fact by a change in his normal be- 
havior. The cheerful, talkative em- 
ployee will become quiet and un- 
communicative. The normally care- 
ful, meticulous worker grows sloppy 
and careless. Or, he may go to the 
opposite extreme, becoming a “per- 
fectionist” and constantly griping 
about the shortcomings of other 
workers. But regardless of the type 
of individual, a grievance will al- 
ways cause some noticeable change. 
The supervisor must therefore 
know his employees and must be 
constantly alert for such indica- 
tions of a grievance. 

Talk with the employee. When 
you discover that a grievance exists, 
the next step is to discover the 
actual cause of that grievance. The 
only satisfactory method for doing 
this is by private interview with 
the employee. It may be difficult 
enough to get him to talk openly 
and frankly with you in private; 
it would be virtually impossible to 


“Sometimes the complaints will completely disappear as a 
result of a friendly discussion." 
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do so in the presence of others. 

An important point to remember 
in your private interview is that 
the things which the employee first 
complains about may not be his real 
grievance. His actual grievance may 
be difficult for him to justify logic- 
ally. If his complaint is not based 
on factual, substantial reasoning, 
he will appear foolish by openly ad- 
mitting it. In such case, he will 
probably invent things about which 
he can complain legitimately. These 
substitutes may be hours of work, 
rate of pay, days off, or any other 
definite subject. 


Repetition Helps 

Often, the employee himself does 
not realize that he is substituting a 
fictitious complaint for his genuine 
grievance. The best way to get at 
the root of the trouble therefore, is 
to encourage him to tell his story 
two or three times. This may appear 
extremely trivial. However, many 
individuals will not mention their 
real grievance until they feel that 
they have established a solid, fac- 
tual case for themselves by bringing 
up the substitute (but logical) 
grievances. Only then will they feel 
sufficiently relaxed and sure of 
themselves to mention their real 
difficulty. 

Sometimes complaints will com- 
pletely disappear as a result of a 
friendly discussion. When the em- 
ployee has a chance to fully discuss 
his problem he is able to view it 
objectively. With the more serious 
complaints, however, it will be 
necessary to actually do something 
about it to effect a lasting solution. 

Get all the facts on the case. 
After you have secured all possible 
information from the employee, you 
should investigate further to double 
check his statements and to uncover 
additional information. If one of 
your tellers, for example, has com- 
plained that he must do more work 
than he can readily handle in an 
eight-hour day, you must determine 
whether his workload is actually 
heavier than it should be, or 
whether he lacks the average 
dexterity and stamina needed for 
that type of work. Or the difficulty 
may be due to improper job train- 
ing or placement, ambiguity in 
delegation of authority, or even un- 
Satisfactory home relationships, 
which are preventing adequate job 
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. « . These excerpts from two of the many unsolicited 
letters* we receive tell you why: 


PASS RESOLUTION OF THANKS 


“The board of directors of this bank was very much 
pleased indeed with the manner in which the suit 
against this bank by was carried on. 
o express their appreciation, at the last meeting of 
the board, they passed the following resolution: 
“ ‘RESOLVED that this Board express its —- gratification at the settlement 
effected by Fidelity & Casualty Company of New York in the case of 
against this bank and that the President be requested to advise Mr. George B. 
urley, the Company’s resident attorney, of the Board’s warm appreciation of the 
action taken.’ 
“IT trust that this will give you at least our thanks for what you were able to do.” 


Bank President—New York 


$200,000 BOND PAID IMMEDIATELY 


“ |, . The action of your people was so speedy that 
we cannot understand the operation of it. Without 
a quibble the full amount of our blanket bond form 
24, in the amount of $200,000.00 was delivered to us 
upon call. 
“No specific instructions were given as to the final disposition of this matter. The 
adjustment was left entirely on our own terms and our own unlimi discretion. 
Such prompt service made a lasting impression on the officers and board of directors 
of our bank... .” Bank Vice-President — Milwaukee, Wis. 


Every banker should have his insurance coverages analyzed at least once 
each year by a competent insurance agent or broker and thus assure his 
directors that the bank’s insurance program Is up-to-date at all times. ~ 


* Original letters on file in our home office. 


CONTINENTAL  FIDELITY-PHENIX NIAGARA 
AMERICAN EAGLE FIDELITY and CASUALTY 


INSURANCE COMPANIES OF NEW YORK 


‘America fore/ 5 


* INSURANCE GROUP * / 
Sleenk BEERS 


LOOK FOR THIS SEAL ON YOUR POLICIES 








What 
Every Investor 


Should Know 


about his 
Investments... 


This isn’t all you should know by any 
means. But we find that any number 
of people have trouble even with these 
fundamental questions about their in- 
vestments. 


For instance . . . 


® Can you list the stocks you own . 
the number of shares . . . the prices 
you paid? And how about bonds? 


@ Do you know what your investments 
are worth today . . . what dividends 
they pay ... whether they return you 
3%, 5%, 7%, or what? 


Would you say your program is specu- 
lative, conservative, or a mixture of 


both? Should it be? 


e@ Is your investment objective capital 
appreciation, liberal dividends, or pro- 
tection of capital ? 


@ Are you sure the securities you own 
really suit that objective . . . are the 
best that are currently available? 


@ Have you checked during the past six 
months on the performance of these 
companies—their recent financial rec- 
ord, their prospects for the future? 

If you’re not sure of the answers—and 
want to be—perhaps we can help. 


Our Research Department will be 
glad to review your present invest- 
ments, mail you an orderly, objective, 
and easy-to-read analysis of just what 
your program looks like to us. 


There’s no charge for this service, 
no obligation. 


If you think it might help, simply 
write to— 


Water A. SCHOLL, Investment Inquiries 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 103 Cities 
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attention. The employee does not 
forget his personal problems the 
moment he steps into the bank. In 


| each case, the supervisor must de- 


termine the truth about the specific 
difficulty by inquiring, checking 
records, and analyzing job condi- 
tions. 


Take appropriate action. The 


| facts discovered will usually indi- 


cate clearly the action which should 
be taken. In making a decision, 
snap judgments should be avoided. 
It may also be that decisions on 


| some issues are outside the scope of 


the individual supervisor’s au- 
thority. The office manager, for ex- 
ample, may find that proper solu- 
tion of a grievance would violate 


| some general policy of the firm. He 


therefore presents the problem to 


| his superior. If his superior simi- 


larly cannot maké a decision, it 
should be presented to the next 
higher authority. When the proper 
authority has made a definite deci- 
sion, it should be passed down 
through the same channels of au- 
thority to the originating super- 
visor. The latter is the person who 
must adjust the difficulty, since the 
employee will lose respect for his 
supervisor if he is informed of the 
decision by anyone else. 

Convince the employee of the 
fairness of the action. The action 
taken to settle a grievance may be 
either liked or disliked by the em- 
ployee. If the action is favorable, 


| then the supervisor should tell the 


employee what it is and carry out 
the agreement. If the action is un- 
favorable, the employee will con- 
tinue having a grievance—unless 
he is convinced of its fairness and 
impartiality. In this event, the 


| supervisor must be careful in ex- 
| plaining the reasons for the action. 





If the employee fully understands 
the relationship of the company’s 


| and supervisor’s viewpoint to his 


own, he will be able to accept the 


| action as essential. Selling the fair- 
| ness of each decision to the em- 


ployee is of prime importance in 
settling present grievances and 


| preventing future ones. 


The use of this five-point tech- 


| nique, it should be noted, is just as 


effective in settling imaginary 


' grievances as in settling definite 


factual complaints. 
The progressive supervisor also 
welcomes comments regarding con- 


ditions or situations which may 
disturb his subordinates. He tries to 
create a climate in which such com- 
ments will be freely forthcoming. 
He then corrects such conditions 
promptly and efficiently before they 
create acute and critical grievances, 


About Coffee Breaks 


On-the-job coffee drinking rose 
55 per cent between the Winter of 
1950 and the Winter of 1951. This 
rather startling piece of information 
was brought to light in a recent sur- 
vey of 1,160 companies in 54 States 
by Fact Finders Associates, Inc. 


First inaugurated on a large scale 
during the Second World War to 
boost the efficiency and morale of 
the defense plant workers, the cus- 
tom has since been extended to 
office personnel and embraced a 
growing number of different in- 
dustries. When asked to evaluate 
the effect of coffee breaks in their 
various companies, 82 per cent of 
the personnel and industrial rela- 
tions executives reported noticeably 
less fatigue among their workers. 


Of the executives surveyed, 75 
per cent also noted improved mo- 
rale, 62 per cent answered that 
worker productivity had increased, 
32 per cent witnessed a drop in ac- 
cidents, 21 per cent reported lower 
employee turnover, and 12 per cent 
noted less absenteeism. 


Other facts reported in the sur- 
vey were that while 22 per cent of 
the reporting companies said the 
coffee break was specifically re- 
quired by union contracts, the other 
78 per cent had instituted these 
time-out sessions of their own ac- 
cord. 

In one organization, the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, 50 gallons 
of coffee in addition to pastries are 
dispensed every morning to two 
thousand workers. Before the coffee 
break period began 800 people used 
to leave the building daily for 
coffee. 

Simple arithmetic (multiplying 
800 by the 15 minutes lost for 
each coffee interval) shows that 
in-plant morning coffee now saves 
Mutual about 200 man-hours daily 
or $130 thousand a year in labor 
costs. The average length of the 
breaks for all the companies sur- 
veyed range from 10 to 15 minutes. 


—Dun’s Review 
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Showmanship in Public Speaking 


By Edward J. Hegarty. Published by the 
McGraw Hill Book Company, Inc., 330 West 
42d Street, New York 18, N. Y. 236 pages. 
Price $3.75. 

The author of How to Write a 
Speech has here written a spirited, 
helpful book giving you the benefit 
of his thirty-odd years of speaking 
experience. A certain amount of 
dramatics can easily bridge the dif- 
ference between dull material and 
lively listening. 

If you are one of those unfortu- 
nate individuals whose note cards 
anchor your hands to your belt 
buckle or if you have difficulty 
turning the pages of a manuscript, 
Mr. Hegarty’s book is for you! You 
needn’t be a magician to warm up 
an audience, but there are many 
valuable methods of keeping an 
audience awake. 

Moreover, the signs of audience 
fatigue are easy to recognize: per- 
spiration shines on bald heads; 
gray beards begin to look their age; 
the fat man in the third row stifles 
a yawn, and the man next to him 
looks out the window. It’s time for 
the speaker either to stop talking or 
do something to revive interest in 
what he has to say. That something 
needn’t be a circus stunt but it must 
be unusual enough to attract atten- 
tion. Perhaps the speaker who 
wheeled in a tank label “Oxygen” 
to revive an audience which he 
said looked dead to him went to an 
extreme. Nevertheless, he got the 
attention he wanted. 

Author Hegarty is a manager of 
sales training for the Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation. He writes in a 
sparkling, colloquial style and every 
chapter is animated by personal 
experiences. 


Financial Statement Analysis 


By John N. Myer. Published by Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 
272 pages. Price $6.00. 

“The object of this book,” says its 
preface, “is to provide an exposi- 
tion of sound principles for a tech- 


nique of analysis and interpretation 
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of the financial statements of busi- 
ness enterprises. The methods pre- 
sented are those which have been 
devised by analysts over a period 
of some 50 years, and they have 
been tested by the author in prac- 
tice and in the classroom.” 

The author does not attempt, 
however, to set forth a rigid pro- 
cedure to be followed in analyzing 
all enterprises. His purpose is to 
equip the reader with the tools from 
among which he may select those 
best suited to his needs. He assumes 
a certain amount of familiarity with 
accounting processes; but lest there 
be gaps in the reader’s knowledge, 
he also discusses some of the more 
elementary concepts and principles 
of accounting. 


John N. Myer is assistant profes- 
sor of accountancy in the School of 
Business and Civic Administration, 
City College of New York, and co- 
ordinator of the accounting pro- 
gram, the Management Institute, 
Division of General Education, New 
York University. 


Estate Planning for Physicians 


By W. S. McClanahan. Published by Insur- 
ance Research & Review, 123 West North 
Street, Indianapolis 9, Ind. Price $1.00. Quan- 
tity prices upon application. 

This is a new edition which 
brings under one cover the four 
widely read articles on the doctor’s 
unique career structure published 
earlier this year in the Journal of 
the American Medical Association. 
In it Mr. McClanahan has assembled 
facts about the professional man’s 
background which insurance men 
and bank trust officers ought to 
know in order to help physicians, 
surgeons and dentists plan their 
estates. 


The book covers the four phases 
of the professional man’s life: the 
business side, which shows how his 
situation differs from that of the 
businessman; the hazards of the 
youngster just starting out and how 
these hazards can be counteracted; 
the middle years, in which the fi- 
nancial status changes; and the ap- 
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Specifically designed for 
banks dealing directly with 
the public. 


Provides regular insurance 
coverage on financed auto- 
mobiles at approximately 
20% below standard rates. 
The 20% saving in insurance 
cost, is equivalent on some 
cars, to as much as a 2% 
saving on an unpaid balance. 


Offers time-saving features 
of a master policy—certifi- 
cates of insurance and sim- 
plified rate charts. 


A stock company facility 
available through your local 
insurance agent. 
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AVIATION INSURANCE THROUGH UNITED STATES AVIATION UNDERWRITERS. INC. 


[) axing the five-year period 1946-1951, the FBI 
reports a total of 2,765 bank defalcations in in- 
sured banks! Embezzlements rose to more than 
$7,000,000 in each of the past two years. In- 
complete figures for the early months of 1952 
reveal shortages of over $2,000,000—with a surprising 
number of them running into six figures. What’s 
more, large losses are not confined to large 
institutions. 


WHAT YOUR BANK CAN DO NOW! 


Make sure that the amount of your blanket bond 

is in line with your bank’s size and operations, as 
strongly recommended by the F.D.I.C. Make sure, 
too, that you have a well-planned and closely 
supervised audit and control program. 


Our agent in your community will gladly arrange 
to have one of our bank protection specialists 
help you re-survey your particular exposures. Why 
not call him* now? Be sure your bank is safe- 
guarded against today’s rising embezzlements! 

* Ij.you don’t know his name, just 


write our Agency & Production 
Department. We'll furnish it promptly. 


AMERICAN SURETY 


wees: ~ commas [0M PANY 


100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
* CASUALTY - INLAND MARINE - ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY 
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proach of retirement, during which — 
the family income levels off and it 
becomes necessary to co-ordinate 
the program with actual retirement 
and to consider transfer of the 
estate in the future. 


The McClanahan book fills a need 
which has existed in the estate 
planning field these many years. 


Successful Employee 
Benefit Plans 


Compiled and published by Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 561 
pages. Price $8.85. 

This book is precisely what its 
title proclaims it to be. Its purpose 
is to show how employee benefit 
dollars can be spent most effec- 
tively. To that end the plans dis- 
cussed are divided into three cate- 
gories: those that offer security, in- 
cluding all types of group insur- 
ance; those that increase employee 
income, including various types of 
profit-sharing and stock purchase 
plans; and other benefits such as 
food services, industrial recreation, 
etc. 

Each plan in each category is 
described in sufficient detail to en- 
able an interested employer to 
evaluate the benefits in relation to 
his own organization. The explana- 
tions are designed not only to ac- 
quaint the employer with costs and 
other factors but to warn him of 
pitfalls that may cause failure de- 
spite the best possible good will 
toward employees. 

An interesting feature of this 
Prentice-Hall book is the fact that 
it covers the tax and wage-hour 
law problems involved in virtually 
all employee benefit programs. 


Bank Shareholders Join in 
Effort to Reduce Losses 


Bank embezzlements have not 
cost depositors one penny since the 
formation of the F.D.I.C., but no 
person or organization can estimate 
the millions of dollars lost by bank 
share owners through defalcations 
in excess of the bank’s insurance. 

To solve the problem of protec- 
tion for bank share owners, J. Ross 
Humphreys, president of the Cen- 
tral National of Chicago, has an- 
nounced the formation of the Bank- 
Share Owners Advisory League, a 
nation-wide association of banks in- 
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terested in reducing dishonesty 
losses. 

The association will approach the 
problem of the alarming increase 
in bank embezzlements from three 
angles. 

They will provide a definite con- 
structive program designed to re- 
duce such losses through the 
medium of loss prevention bulletins, 
audit questionnaires, and tested in- 
ternal control methods. 

Secondly, the League will offer 
an optional excess employee dis- 
honesty insurance policy which will 


cover banks against losses in excess | 


of their blanket bond coverage up 
to $1,000,000. This policy will be 
retroactive in that it will protect 


against losses occurring before is- | 


suance but discovered after accept- 


ance of the policy. The League is | 


aiming at broad membership be- 


cause a minimum number of par- | 
ticipating banks is required by the | 
underwriter for this type of insur- | 


ance. 


The third function of the League | 
will be to provide its members with | 


a constructive program of educa- 
tion that will promote the welfare 


of banking generally in the inter- | 
est of management, investors, and 


depositors. 


The officers of the League in ad- | 


dition to Mr. Humphreys are: 
Harold J. Bacon, executive vice 
president of the Home State Bank 
of Crystal Lake (Ill.), vice presi- 
dent; Donald J. Still, cashier, State 
Bank of Woodstock (Ill.), treasurer; 
Eugene A. Busch, Chicago, secre- 
tary. 

Direetors include the above of- 
ficers and G. L. Berry, president, 
American National Bank, Sapulpa, 


Okla.; M. A. Cancelliere, vice presi- | 


dent, First National Bank, McKees- 
port, Pa.; C. D. Cooper, Jr., vice 
president, National Bank of South 
Carolina, Sumter, S.C.; W. A. Cut- 


ler, executive vice president, First | 
National Bank of Springfield, 


Springfield, Ill.; Ralph P. Dixon, 
president, Citizens Bank of St. 
Bernard, St. Bernard, Ohio. 


C. B. Ewell, president, Lucas 


County Bank, Toledo, Ohio; W. B. | 
Oglesby, vice president, State Na- | 
tional Bank, Texarkana, Ark.; B. H. | 
Ryan, president, State Bank of East | 


Moline, East Moline, Ill.; Harry 
Schwarzschild, Jr., president, Cen- 


tral National Bank, Richmond, Va. | 
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KEEP TRAFFIC MOVING 


in your bank 


Your bank can serve more customers and serve them 
faster with Todd Register Check Money Orders. You 
know what that means: Increased profits—shorter lobby 
lines—less work for tellers—more prospects for a// your 
banking services. 

Todd Register Checks can be issued in less than 15 
seconds. There’s nothing for the teller to write—no stubs 
to fill in,no application forms to handle, no officer's signa- 
ture required. Pre-numbered, triplicate snap-apart forms 
give the complete control that bank auditors demand. 

Get all the facts about Todd Register Check Money 
Orders. Find out how easy and profitable it is to handle 
this new type remittance check. We supply sales aids, 
advertising material, operations manual. Mail the coupon 
now. 


THE TODD COMPANY, inc., Dept. BM, 
Rochester 3, N. Y. 


Please give us full information regarding the new 
Register Check Money Orders. 


Bank 





Address___ 
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ROCHESTER “7 NEW york i ne___State 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


BM-11-52 














Big Savings on Small Loans 


New equipment and consolidation of forms speed the efficient 
handling of 35,000 personal loan accounts . . 
possible to handle 50 per cent more business without overtime. 


By BENJAMIN G. VANN 


. and make it 


Administrative Assistant, Personal Loan Department, Marine Trust 


Marine Trust Company of Buf- 
falo, (now The Marine Trust 
Company of Western New York) 
with its 39 branches, had experi- 
enced a phenomenal growth in 
its personal loan business. As the 
volume of the business grew, we 
became increasingly aware of the 
inadequacy of the processing and 
accounting methods we were em- 
ploying in handling it, and resolved 
to do something about it. 


i THE YEARS just prior to 1948, 


As the year began, we had some 
13 different basic forms for loan 
applications, notes, worksheets, 
chattel mortgages, and so on. New 
forms had been drawn up for each 
new type of loan we went into, and 
had become entrenched in practice 
through long years of use. When 
there were few accounts, nobody 
noticed that these procedures were 
slow and costly, but our increasing 


Company of Western New York, Buffalo, N. Y. 


postwar volume brought this fact 
sharply into focus. The work load 
became heavier, and overtime was 
an almost constant necessity. 

So a simplified plan was evolved, 
in which we combined many good 
points of other systems with in- 
novations of our own. Months of 
discussion and consideration were 
involved on every point, and each 
modification was adopted with the 
mental reservation that we could 
always go back to the old system 
if the new should prove impractical. 
Each modification, however, proved 
to be a step forward, and by Jan- 
uary of 1949 we had a complete new 
technique in operation. The im- 
provements effected by January of 
1950 enabled us to add 5,000 per- 
sonal loan accounts to the 35,000 
with which we entered that year 
without increasing our staff. And 
still the search for betterments con- 
tinued. 





Electric typewriters increased production at least 10%. 



















BENJAMIN G. VANN 


As a matter of fact, one of the 
keystones in our present plan did 
not materialize until several months 
after the initial revision was com- 
pleted. 

Basically our new control method 
depends on the assembling of es- 
sential facts within the area of one 
small form. This is typed for spirit 
duplicator reproduction. All data is 
thus reproduced, without the slight- 
est possibility of error in transcrip- 
tion, on ledger cards, coupon books, 
check notifications, dealer acknowl- 
edgments, and other papers con- 
nected with each transaction. 

The process promised high effi- 
ciency—but the variations in typing 
touch of the clerks who prepared 
the masters caused some letters and 
numbers to be vague, blurred or 
indistinct and hard to read. Soon we 
discovered that electric typewriters 
would solve this problem instantly. 
We also found it was important to 
have a wide, highly legible type 
with well-formed numerals that 
would be sharp, clear and distinc- 
tive, and concluded that the most 
suitable machines for this purpose 
were Remington Electric Type- 
writers with the #500 type face. 


We put one in the personal loan 
section, and another in the Time 
Plan section where dealer paper is 
handled. Then we bought a third for 
the automobile loan section in order 
to have a “spare” in case of any 
unforeseen emergency. 


With the electric typewriters we 
estimate we have achieved an in- 
crease in production of at least 10%, 
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Embezzlers work on a far grander scale these 
days! Losses which would have been fan- 
tastic only a few years ago are commonplace 
today. All of which makes a point of vital 
importance to you. Is your bond sufficient to 
protect you against such losses? 


To help you determine the amount of 
Bankers’ Blanket Bond coverage you need, 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North 
America has published a new Bankers’ Auto- 
matic Calculator which you may obtain 
through any one of its Agents. 


As you manipulate the card in the slot, you 


instantly slide into view the recently revised 
suggested amount of coverage needed, as 
recommended by the American Bankers 
Association. ‘This convenient device is free, 
of course. 


Ask any Agent of Indemnity Insurance 
Company of North America for your copy. 


An added feature of 
this calculator is a 
device by which you can 
compute automatically 
the monthly amortiza- 
tion charge on a large 
selection of loan 
amounts at four differ- 
ent interest rates. 


INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERICA 


1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 1, Pa. 


PROTECT WHAT YOU HAVE©O 
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™s MARINE TRUST COMPANY 


MIDLAND TIME PLAN DEPARTMENT 
Burraco S&S, N. Y. 
We ore pleased to inform you we heve granted the loan you have applied for. We accordingly hand you 
herewith our check (unless previously delivered) to your order for the amount specified as NET PRO(CEEDS) 
below, being the TOTAL AM(OUN)T PAYABLE, minus the DISCOUNT, INS(URANCE) PREM(IUM) ond the 


although no actual time studies 
have been made. The proof lies in 
the fact that with almost 50% 
more accounts than we had two 
years ago, (and only a nominal in- 
crease in our staff) we do not have 
any more overtime. Physical fatigue 
is greatly reduced for the electric 
typewriter operators, and we are 
seriously considering more exten- 
sive use of electrics on future re- 
placements. 


A File On Every Applicant 


While the spirit duplicator and 
the electric typewriter make our 
program physically successful, other 
equipment also plays an important 
part. The vital first link in our credit 
chain is a comprehensive index of 
our own credit experience with 
patrons. We maintain a complete 
file of every individual who has 
ever been an applicant for a loan, 
a borrower, or a co-maker; and 
reference to this index is the first 
step in processing any application. 
We must be able to locate names 
quickly and see our experience at 
a glance. 

To accomplish this, we use small 
2% x 5 inch interlocking cards, 
mounted on Flexo panels. The data 
card itself is only large enough for 
essential information, with six lines 
for entries, and is reversible. 

Only the top index line of each 
card is visible. The panels are rigid 
metal, making for easy handling, 
and protecting the cards. The two 
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bolence, if any, on your OLD LOAN, oll as specified below. 


ACCOUNT NUMBER 


30-X-51000 


y 
| roras amounr ravens 


330,00 | 





AMT. OF MONTHLY PATHENTS 


s___22,00 _ 


eee 6480 680DRESS 
Alex 0, Roe 
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SECURITY FOR LOAN 


1947 Packard 4 Dr, Sedan 8 Cyls. 
S$#21-11000 E#520000 Mdl.1 


Clyde W. Doe 
14 Newton Pkwy. 


We enclose payment book for your convenience in making 


Acknowledgment 
of Filing 


PROPERTY MORTGAGED OF FLEDGED—NAMES OF CO MAKERS 
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ayments. To preserve the valuable credit stand 


TOTAL OBLIGATION. 


330,00 


MamE Of PURCHASER /BOSROWER 


Alex O, Roe 


MARINE 
TRUST COMPANY 
MIDLAND TIME PLAN 

DEPARTMENT 


235 MAIN STREET 
SUFFALO 5, NT 


—_——— 


PROPERTY PURCHASED O8 
1947 Packard 4 Dr, Sedan 8 Cyls. 
S#21-11000 £#520000 


1000 Elsie Street 
Buffalo 2, New York 


MAME OF SELLER WHO ASSIGNS TO MARINE TRUST COMPANY 


yes 


MORTGAGES 


Mal, 1 
24,26 


We would ompardeberton Raps Conditional Sales Contract or Chattel mocha 
. 


Our check is enclosed for your fees. 


PLEASE ACKNOWLEDGE ON THIS FORM AND RETURN IN THE SELF-ABSGO00 
ENVELOPE. 


County of 


1196 2-52-56 


| ss at___.o’clock No 


Essential facts are assembled within the area of one small form. 


rows of cards on each panel are 
movable on central tubes, so that 
when the desired name is located, a 
finger motion slides the card up to 
reveal all of its data. This feature 
also makes it possible to insert ad- 
ditional cards in exact alphabetical 
order. 

Each of the metal Flexo panels 
is filed behind a heavy Variadex 
divider, providing a definite loca- 
tion and automatically indicating 
the absence of any panel which has 
been removed. 

The index is maintained in Safe- 
Files—thus affording valuable pro- 
tection of resistance against fire to 
these vital records. The identical 
construction of Safe-Ledger Trays 
also protects our loan ledger cards 
against fire hazard. The loan ledger 


cards are segregated by type of 
account, with a colored top band on 
each for visual identification. An 
automobile loan, for example, has 
a green-topped ledger card, pre- 
venting accidental misfiling among, 
say, collateral loans whose cards 
are red-topped. Each group of loans 
has vertical dividers separating 
them by due date. The due date and 
key letter for type of loan are 
prefixes to the loan serial numbers: 
thus 22-X-84658 would indicate a 
personal loan with payments due on 
the 22nd of each month. 

The one exception to this method 
is the merchandise-purchase loan 
with recourse on the dealer. Here 
the divider tabs indicate the dealer 
code number, so that any dealer’s 
liability can be detailed at any time. 
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Vertical dividers separate ledger cards by due date. 


There is, of course, a control ac- 
count for each dealer in this group. 


Filing of personal loan records 
has been simplified to the extreme. 
We formerly had an_ individual 
folder for each active account, and 
when the account was closed, the 
folder had to be deactivated and 
certain papers distributed to other 
files. Now we do all of this at the 
initiation of the loan, saving much 
refiling time and considerable file 
folder expense. 


After a loan has been granted and 
the check issued, the note goes into 
one serial number file. The work- 
sheet, with attachments including 
the original application, is filed con- 
secutively without benefit of space- 
consuming individual folders. The 
collection card—if one has to be 
instituted—is likewise in a separate 
file when not in use, and its exist- 
ence is indicated by a “C” on the 
ledger card. 


The worksheet referred to is a 
two-sided one-page form for each 
type of loan, with specific printed 
spaces for all necessary information, 
spaces for initialing each checking 
procedure, and a special area for 
follow-up notations. The master, 
when completed, is run off right 
onto the worksheet, so that the 
record is complete from preliminary 
data to final accomplishment and 
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every step can easily be reviewed. 


As a further efficiency measure, 
we have done considerable con- 
solidating of forms. Applications for 
loans were previously handled on a 
different form for each of three dif- 
ferent types of loans—personal, 
collateral and chattel mortgage. 
Statement forms were also espe- 
cially designed for each type of 
loan, as were the note forms. We 
now use only one application form 
which meets the needs of all three 
types of loans, and have applied the 
same treatment to our statement 
and note forms. We have also done 
away with the bulky four-page form 
we once used for the promissory 
note and chattel mortgage. These 
changes alone account for a reduc- 
tion of seven in the number of 
forms used. 

Our simplified collection pro- 
cedure is based on the simple rea- 
soning that a borrower who does 
not respond to two notices will not 
respond to a third. Therefore, we 
now send only two automatic no- 
tices which gives us an obvious sav- 
ing in clerical costs. If an account 
is still delinquent after the 18th day 
it is turned over to our collection 
department. We do not employ an 
outside agency for collection be- 
cause we prefer to train our col- 
lectors in our own methods. Public 


relations can be strongly influenced 
by collection policies and pro- 
cedures. 

All of our personal loans are in- 
sured for the outstanding balance 
which means that the widow of a 
deceased borrower has no debt to 
the bank when her husband dies. 
It is surprising how much this in- 
surance has been called upon for 
settlement and its effect on our 
public relations is obvious. We have 
had several instances in which the 
widow was unaware of the insur- 
ance until we discovered, sometimes 
by accident, that her husband had 
died and informed her that she was 
not liable for his debt. 


Improved Public-Employee Relations 


It is in our branch offices that 
our public relations efforts are most 
effective, for the obvious reason that 
our branch managers are in closer 
personal touch with their clients 
than we are in the home office. It is 
also in our branch offices, with their 
multiplicity of customer contacts 
in quarters that are sometimes a bit 
crowded, that the benefits flowing 
from our streamlined methods of 
handling our loans have been the 
greatest, both from the standpoint 
of operating efficiency and that of 
customer satisfaction. 


Benefits of our new system, and 
the use of mechanical posting, are 
reflected, too, in the volume of busi- 
ness we are able to handle with 
the same number of employees. We 
are now running about 650 accounts 
per employee and that personnel 
figure includes everybody in the 
employ of the bank’s loan depart- 
ment—collectors, field men, clerks, 
interviewers and others. Employee 
relations are much better, too— 
we’ve done away with irksome 
overtime in spite of the increased 
volume. There is much less em- 
ployee fatigue because machine 
posting has overcome the filing 
problems we formerly had to cope 
with and the consolidation of forms 
has eliminated a large amount of 
detail. 

Assuming that the increase in 
volume we have experienced would 
have occurred in any case, our old 
system would have proved entirely 
inadequate to our present needs. 


As it is, everything is well under 
control. 
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At Chicago’s South Shore National Bank, three customers now 
are being served at savings windows in the same time it formerly 
took to serve one. This startling improvement in efficiency 


F |] RRO | GH g CENS| \ ATIC was brought about by replacing more expensive machines 
with Burroughs Sensimatic window posting machines and, at the 
same time, changing from the Unit to the Dual posting plan. 
WINDOW POSTING MACHINE 


The versatile new Burroughs Sensimatic accounting machine — 
with its exclusive sensing panel —saves time and expense on 
either the Unit or the Dual posting plan. It is easy to use, with 
automatic operations that speed posting, reduce errors and 
increase teller efficiency. 


Why not call your Burroughs office and ask for complete infor- 
mation? You'll soon see how the Burroughs Sensimatic, with its 
moderate cost, can mean reduced operating expense and 
greater efficiency for your bank, too. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 


Burroughs 
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A Four In One Stapler 


A new deluxe four way stapling 
tool that features a tacker, stapling 
plier, desk stapler and staple re- 
mover all in one has been added to 
the line of staplers by Bostitch. 


At least 32 sheets of ordinary 
bond paper can be fastened with the 


new B-11 stapler which has a new 
type floating driver for powerful 
and jam-free action. 

Ideal as a tacker too, the machine 
is closed in front to give full support 
to the stapler while it is being 
driven. 


A window on the side of the 
machine warns the user when the 
staple supply is low. A flip of the 
sturdy lock on top opens the ma- 
chine for quick and easy loading. 
And an attached remover blade, a 
Bostitch exclusive, whisks the 
staples out with a gentle push. It’s 
one staple remover which can’t be 
lost since it’s actually part of the 
stapling machine. 

Workers who have an extra- 
heavy load of stapling to be done 
every day will find the B-1l a 
steady, dependable aid. 

Information and literature will 


Check What You Need And Mail This Form 


. Addressing Machines 32. Coin Envelopes 


58. Night Depositories 


. Air Conditioning 
. Architects and Builders 
. Bandit Resisting Enclo- 
sures and Alarm Systems 
. Bank Building Fixtures 
Banking by Mail-_Envelopes 
Binders, Check, Book- 
keeping, Ledger 
. Bookkeeping Equipment 
. Bronze and Brass Signs 

. Bulletin Boards 

. Calculating Machines 
12. Chairs, Posture, Office 

. Changeable Signs 

. Checks 

. Check Book Covers 

. Check Cancelling 

Perforators 

. Check Desks 

. Check Endorsers 

. Check Files 

. Check Protectors 

. Check Signers 

. Check Sorters 

. Check Sorting Trays 

. Checking Account Plans 

. Christmas Savings Clubs 

. Clocks—Outdoor 

. Coin Bags 

. Coin Boxes 

. Coin Changers 

. Coin Counting Machines 

. Coin Counting and Pack- 
aging Machines 
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33. 
34. 
35. 


Coin and Currency Trays 
Coin Wrappers 
Counter Screens 


. Coupon Books 


37. 


Currency Straps 


. Dating Machines and 


Stamps 


. Deposit Ticket Files 

. Desk Lamps, Fluorescent 
. Desk Pen Sets 

. Doors, Bronze, Aluminum, 


Stainless Steel 


. Duplicators 
. Expanding Filing 


Envelopes 


. Filing Cabinets 
. Forms, Machine 


Bookkeeping 


. Forms, One-Time Carbon 


. Forms, Continuous 
. Grilles and Gates 
. Inter-Office Communi- 


cating Systems 


. Interest Tables 
. Ladders 
. Lighting Systems, 


Fluorescent 


. Locking Envelopes 


Maps 


. Metered Mail Systems 


. Name Plates and Desk 


Signs 


Rand McNally and Co., 536 So. Clark St., Chicago 5, Ill. 
Please have buying information sent us on the items circled above. 


. Night Depository Bags 
. Pass Books 
. Past Due Notices 


. Pay Roll Envelopes 
. Personalized Checks 
64. Personal Loan Advertising 
. Personal Loan Systems 
66. Photographic Bank Systems 
. Proof Machines 
. Railings 
69. Recorders, Voice 
. Rubber Shamps 
71. Safes, Fire and Burglar- 
Proof 


. Safe Deposit Boxes 

. Safe Deposit Records 

. Savings Banks, Home, Pocket 
. Scales, Postal, Parcel Post 

. Seals, Coin Bag 

. Seals, Corporation, 


Notary, etc. 


. Storage Files 

. Time and Delayed Time Locks 
. Time Stamps 

. Travelers Checks 

. Trucks, Tellers 

. Typewriters 

. Typewriter Stands 


Vaults 


. Vauit Trucks 
. Vault Ventilators 
88. Visible Records 
. Window and Lobby Displays 


be sent free of charge to anyone 
writing to Bostitch, 937 Mechanic 
Street, Westerly, R.I. 
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Hild Floor Machine Co. Offers 
New Circular On Products 


If you are after complete, up-to- 
the-minute information on ma- 
chines to keep up your floors, rugs 
or carpets, Hild Floor Machine 
Company is offering a new circular 
which should be of interest. 

In addition to specifications on 
six different models, the circular 
explains the operation of the pat- 
ented shower-feed brush which im- 
proves floor scrubbing efficiency 
and permits rugs and tacked-down 
carpeting to be shampooed without 
removing it from the floor. 

Other features, like the adjust- 
able handle and safety switch, are 
also described. Photographs show 
how nine kinds of maintenance 
work may be done on floors of all 
kinds using machines with inter- 
changeable attachments. 

Hild Floor Machine Company, 
740 West Washington Blvd., will be 
happy to send a copy of the new 
circular upon request. 





ALUMINUM COIN TRAYS 
FOR WRAPPED COIN 


Installed in more than 10,000 


banks since 1922. 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


ARTHUR C. TAUCK & CO. 
402 Thornden St. South Orange, N. J. 
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Mosler Acquires Revo-File 
Sales, Distribution Rights 


The Mosler Safe Company, Ham- 
ilton, O., has acquired exclusive 
sales and distribution rights to 
Revo-File, rotary card filing sys- 
tems manufactured by the Revo- 
File Company, New York, N.Y. 
Wendell V. Gilbert has been ap- 
pointed manager of the new Mosler 
division. 

For the immediate future, sales 
will be restricted to Revo-File deal- 
ers and direct Mosler sales offices. 
The entire Mosler dealer organiza- 
tion will be included at a later date. 
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New Clip-On Tray Speeds 
Filing Operations 


Trays which clip to filing cabinet 
drawers are being used at Temco 
Aircraft Corporation, Dallas, Texas, 
to reduce fatigue and speed filing 
operations. 

The trays were developed by 
Betty L. Grundy (shown above), a 
TEMCO office employee, as a solu- 


ACTION! 
in your bank's 
displays gets ac- 
tion for you from 
the public 
Santa Claus 
waves his cap 
and calls atten- 
tion to his mes- 
sage “Join our 
Christmas Club” 
or "Merry Christ- 
mas,"" as you pre- 
fer. Santa is 24 
inches high, 
sturdily built, 
finished in many 
brilliant colors 
and will last for 
years. Operates 
on either AC or DC for ten cents a month. 
This animated Santa is sent prepaid on ap- 
proval for $14.95. You may want a number 
after you see these displays. Order now! 
WILLIAM BANK 
207 Amsterdam Ave., New York 23, N. Y. 
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tion to problems arising from 
the necessity of placing material to 
be filed on top of filing cabinets 
and desks or on the floor. Resulting 
unnecessary movements caused fa- 
tigue, and filing operations were 
slow and inefficient. By using the 
trays which clip to the sides of 
cabinet drawers, fatigue has been 
reduced and general efficiency of 
file clerks has been increased. 

Made of aluminum alloy with 
welded seams, the trays are 9% x 
11% x 2% inches with one side and 
one end having break formed tabs 


ELKEE 
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* Tracemarts 


Key Cabinets, Filing Cabinet Trays, Desk 
Drawer Inserts, Key Panels for Every Size 
including Tags, Receipts, Index Cards, Key 
Envelopes, etc 


P. O. MOORE INC. 
41 E. 22nd St New York 10, N. Y. 


Why don’t you establish 
4 LANDMARK 


In your community? 


This famous landmark 
—the 3-story-high 
four dial Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. 
clock was manufac- 
tured by us. 


These unique clocks are LANDMARKS in New 
York City, Chicago, Des Moines and Boston. 
They revolve continuously, making two complete 
revolutions a minute—2880 a day. 


Attention-arresting, dignified Bank Advertising 
coupled with CORRECT TIME* as a friendly 
community service night and day. 


We have been manufacturing standard and spe- 
cially designed indoor and outdoor clocks and 
clock systems for more than 65 years. Our experi- 
ence is at your service and we will cooperate, 
gladly, with your architect or engineer. 


* Naval Observatory Time 


SELF WINDING CLOCK COMPANY, INC. 


207 Willoughby Ave 


way 
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B17 


Back in the war years reference to B17 
meant only one thing—the good old 
dependable bomber that made things so 
unpleasant for the enemy. As used here, 
it refers to a simple but functional sort 
symbol printed on a bank check to 
indicate that the maker's name begins 
with Bli-Bn, and its purpose is to assist 
bank people to fine sort to the books 
with greater speed and accuracy. 


Some large banks use a small number 
of single letter symbols to give them a 
rough sort to the bookkeeping divisions, 
in each of which there might be ten or 
fifteen ledgers. A few banks now are 
using the fine sort symbols which break 
down to parts of the individual ledgers. 
A large number of banks are now con- 
templating the adoption of these fine 
sort symbols, and it is this far-flung 
interest which makes the subject news- 
worthy. 


If, as is indicated, banks are going to 
print sort symbols on their checks to 
facilitate check handling, they might 
just as well print the customer's full 
name because the additional cost would 
be infinitesimal and the printed name 
would have some considerable customer 
relations value. A few of our customers 
are doing this now and a number of 
others are considering doing it. Appar- 
ently this business of sorting checks by 
inexperienced people is quitea headache. 


Re 


aS 


Well... where we come into the pic- 
ture is in the execution of the thousands 
of small, individual orders required 
when sort symbols have to be imprinted 
—usually one hundred checks to the 
order. We know how to give service on 
small packages. We have the facilities 
to do it well. Whether you require 
10,000 such orders per year, or 100,000, 
we are mentally attuned and physically 
equipped to provide top-notch service. 


SF PRES fee 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


CLIFTON , PAOLI, CLEVELAND 


CHANGEABLE 
BULLETIN & DIRECTORY 
BOARDS 


and 
DESK NAME PLATES 


Send for illustrated 
literature 


ACME BULLETIN CO. 
37 E. 12 St. N. Y. 3, N. Y. 


CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUI 


which hook over the sides or end 
of filing cabinet drawers. When 
not used for actual filing operations, 
the trays serve as letter baskets 
on desks. 


Photo Dry Processing Unit 
Saves Office Time 


Legally acceptable, 
copies of anything typed, written, 
printed or drawn can be made in 
less than 30 seconds on a compact 
little machine offered by General 
Photo Products Co., Inc. 

A motor driven, continuous 
printer and dry processing unit, the 
machine eliminates not only the 
need for specialized knowledge and 
apparatus, but also the chemical 
fumes ordinarily encountered in this 
type of work. 

Known as Exact-Photo-Copy, the 
machine requires no previous train- 
ing to operate. Simply plug it into 
an electric outlet, and turn on the 
switch. Take the form to be copied 
and insert it into machine with a 
sheet of negative paper. In about 8 
seconds the two sheets come out of 
the machine. Take apart the two 
sheets, and insert the negative 


error-free 
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paper with a sheet of transfer paper. 
In about 10 seconds the copy is 
processed. Wait another 10 seconds, 
peel apart the two sheets, and you 
then have a perfect copy of the 
original in positive form. 

For further data write General 
Photo Products Co., Inc., General 
Photo Bldg., Chatham, N.J. 


The New Genie Letter Opener 

The new Genie letter opener 
marketed by the Office Appliances 
Corporation is just another example 
of a very small piece of equipment 
doing a big job successfully. 

Simply constructed, the opener 
which rests comfortably in the palm 
of the hand, consists of an injector 
type razor blade fitted into a tough 
opaque plastic handle. 

A slot in this handle allows the 
user to pull an envelope across the 
blade without endangering his hand 
in the least. 

The position of the blade is such 
that as the envelope is pulled 
through the slot, it neatly slices 
through one side right near the 
edge. The Genie works equally well 
on tissue thin air mail envelopes, 
brown paper envelopes and cello- 
phane bags. 

Entirely safe both in the hands 
of the user and as an item around 
children, the opener carries a full 
guarantee on workmanship. 

In addition to the popular Genie 
letter opener the Office Accessories 
Corporation, P.O. Box 717, Encino, 
Calif., also makes the Genie stamp 
holder and Jiffy mailer. 
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New! Diebold - McClintock 


¢ For Metropolitan areas P olice alar ms 


* For Multiple branch banks 
* For Single bank installations 


Christmas Decorations 


A catalogue of large scale Christ- 
mas decorations has just been re- 
leased by the Bishop Publishing 
Company. 


Decorations come in the form of 
panels of translucent plastic sheet- 
ings. They have the appearance of 
stained glass, but are exceptionally 
durable indoors and out. Colors are 
brilliant and longlasting. The panels 
may be stored from year to year 
without damage. The scenes avail- 
able in these sheetings may be 
either religious or secular in char- 
acter. 


Accessories for hanging the 
panels and smaller holiday decora- 
tions are also listed in the catalogue 
which may be obtained by writing : : F oar 
the company at 168 North Clinton Diebold-McClintock Police Alarms, first choice in day- 

: light holdup protection equipment among the nation’s 
Street, Chicago, Ill. financial institutions, now is better than ever. 

Important improvements in design and construction provide many 
advantages. Positive signaling and fast action are assured. Diebold’s 
exclusive “self-verifying” feature tells both the bank and police 
whether the signal is genuine or accidental. 

Its flexibility permits serving one bank—or an unlimited number 
of financial institutions on a unified and coordinated panel at police 
headquarters. It can be integrated with your vault alarm at night for 
24-hour police protection. 

More banks rely on Diebold-McClintock Alarms than all others 
combined. This worldwide acceptance and Diebold’s newest refine- 
ments add another chapter to the impressive record of Diebold 
leadership in bank protection equipment. There’s a Diebold repre- 
sentative nearby, ready to help with every bank proteccion need. 
Write or call him today. 


Diebold 
Scie chnae ss GD 


For additional information write to Diebold, Inc. 


tik stilets Cina tinea 2048 Mulberry Rd. S. E., Canton 2, Ohio 


all full of holes and stamped NSF’ all over | BANK VAULT DOORS @ SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES je REKORDESK SAFES @ CHESTS AND SAFES 
int” DIEBOLD-McCLINTOCK ALARMS e@ WIGHT DEPOSITORIES e« DIEBOLD-McCLINTOCK VAULT VENTILATORS 
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WILLIAM 
EXLINE 
INC. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


@ Pen Ruled Passbooks 

®@ Machine Posting Passbooks 

© Savings Passbooks 

@ Commercial Passbooks 

© Loan Passbooks 

© School Savings Passbooks 

@ End Fold Check Cases 
Top Fold Check Cases 
Personalized Check Cases 

@ Tabbed Ledger Cards 
Signature Cards 

© Colored Bristol and Manila 
Thumb Cut Envelopes 

© Statement Deposit Slips 

@ Bill Straps 

@ Coin Wrappers 

@ Money Bags 

© Check Binders 


Sfiliem (ine Te 


1270 ONTARIO STREET 
CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


BANK SIGNS 
PLASTIC - WALNUT - BRONZE 


Custom Made 


Plaques, Honor Rolls, Me- 
morials, Stick-outs, Direction- 
al, Legal Holiday Signs, etc. 


GRILLE PLATE—INSERT TYPE 
Model A-3 


Special Plates for grey metal & 
walnut furniture. 


NEXT 


e 


TELLER PLEASE 


- 


“Largest assortment of plastic desk 
name plates in the world.” 


WALTER E. KUTCH CO. 


18229 W. McNichols Detroit 19, Mich. 
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New Bantam Microfilmer Offers Four Ratios of Reduction 


A unique arrangement of lenses 
and mirrors in the Recordak 


| Bantam Microfilmer shown above 
| enables it to reduce papers to 1/40th 
| of their original size. At this ratio 
| of reduction, as many as 29,000 
| bank checks can 


be filed on 100 
foot roll of 16 mm. film. 


Three other reductions of 19, 24, 
and 32 to 1 are also possible on 


| the machine through use of ac- 
| cessory lenses which can be easily 
| interchanged. 


To increase the speed of handling, 


| the machine is equipped with a 


built in feeder which will insert 
over 500 check-size documents (it 
accepts documents up to 11 inches 
wide and of unlimited length) per 
minute into the machine. 

Compactly built, the Bantam 
Microfilmer measures approxi- 
mately 25 by 19 by 18 inches. With 
one lens kit it sells for $2,225 or 
rents for $43.50 per month. 

For additional information about 
this recently marketed product con- 
tact the Recordak Corporation, 444 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, 
New York. 
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Vertical Sorters 


Le Febure Corporation is the 
manufacturer of a handy, all pur- 
pose vertical sorter which while 
increasing operating efficiency re- 
duces operating space required to 
complete a job. 

This ideal combination is to be 
found in either the letter or small 
size sorters offered by the Corpora- 
tion. 

Capable of innumerable uses, the 
sorters can be adapted both in size 
and interior indexing arrangement 
to meet almost any need. They are 
available in four stock lengths and 
any special size and can be had 
with or without easy rolling port- 
able stands in any desired height. 
Hoods are optional. Where the 
sorters are used on tables, corduroy 
covered runners protect work sur- 
faces. 

One of the many advantages of 
the sorter is the fact that it can be 
indexed to fit any specific job. 
Alphabetical, numerical} geographi- 
cal and chronological are just a few 
of the many types of dividers of- 
fered. 

Suggested uses for the sorter in 
addition to that involving cancelled 
check and deposit slip distribution 
are: 

1. To assist in the quick distribu- 

tion of mail by providing a 
spot where mail for various 


Protection with ‘teeth’ in it! 
tek-=tiv 


coin bag seals 


Fits largest size bogs .. . 
grecter ‘‘wrap-ocround’ 
holding oreo. Used by 

Federal Reserve and rg 
leading Banks through- 
out the country... 
for faster, positive 

) sealing . Lower Cost! 


Security Seal Co. 


44 WwW 27%! 


New ¥ 
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departments and individuals 
can be arranged. 


. To save postage by aceumulat- 
ing mail addressed to the same 
point. 

3. To speed filing into inactive 

files. 

In addition to the vertical, the 
Corporation also markets a pigeon 
hole and flat type sorter. For more 
information regarding these prod- 
ucts, address the corporation at 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


ABBOTT 


LIKE HELP FROM HEAVEN 
SINCE 1911 
See our latest catalogue for 
* Bank Supplies 
* Coin Counting Machines 
* Coin Sorting Machines 
* Coin Wrappers 
* Bill Straps 
OUNTER 


ABBOTT | 2x: 


387 WALES AVE., NEW YORK 54, N.Y. 
“MAKE ABBOTT A HABIT" 
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“It's best by test 


--for paper- shredding; 


Weve standardized on 


Shredmaster” 


... reports The Todd Co., Inc., leading producers of precision 
equipment and safety forms for financial institutions. 


*‘We decided to standardize upon SHREDMASTER 
after exhaustive study and actual production 
tests of other makes. The type of shred produced 
by the SHREDMASTER is the best we have seen, 
and there is no difficulty in disposing of our entire 
output for high-class packaging purposes. The 
production claims you made for these machines 
have been proved by actual records.”’ 


JOHN E. BERTSCHE 
Director of Purchases 
The Todd Company, Inc. 


Only SHREDMASTER offers all these valuable features: 


Cuts confidential records into unread- 
able shreds . . . quickly, easily. 


Saves tearing, burning. 
Works quietly, without litter or dust. 


Safe to operate . . . all moving parts 
encle ... complete safety 
devices. 


Anyone can operate it . . . simple 
switch control. 


@ Negligible maintenance . . . needs no 
sharpening under normal constant 
use for about 14 years. 


@ Turns waste into profit. Shredded 
material can be sold for high-grade 
packaging. 


@ Gray finish harmonizes with other 
office equipment. 


“Senior” Table Model Shredmaster 324%" x 25” x 19%" 
also available: “Junior” Table Model 1444" x 16" x 12" Weight: 
52 Ibs. Heavy-duty Floor Model 49” x 22” x 47” W eight: 800 ibs. 


SHREDDING MACHINES 
a product of —The Shredmaster Corporation, 


Division of Self Winding Clock Company 


For complete information, mail this coupon today. 


| 205A Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 
Please send literature. 
| Name 


i Company 





; Street 


| City 


het ROUSE 


> 
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THE 78TH ANNUAL CONVENTION of 
the American Bankers Association 
drew to Atlantic City for the four 
days ending October 1st some 6,500 





GREYHOUND 
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ARIZONA BOUND? ‘ 


Visitors love Arizona — and 


we love visitors! Send your 
friends and customers to us. 
We'll see that they get the 
same personal attention you 
give them “back home.”’ 


& SERVING 70 ARIZONA {| 
2 VALLEY NATIONAL BANK § 


323 FRIENDLY CONVENIENT OFFICES 
Home Office — Phoenix, Arizona 


MEMBER FEO 
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bankers from every section of the 
country. The association elected as 
its new president W. Harold Bren- 
ton, president of the State Bank of 
Des Moines, Des Moines, Ia. William 
B. Gladney, president of the Fi- 
delity National Bank of Baton 
Rouge, Baton Rouge, La., was re- 
elected treasurer, and Everett D. 
Reese, president of the Park Na- 
tional Bank, Newark, Ohio became 
vice president of the association. 
C. Francis Cocke, retiring president, 
is here shown congratulating the 
newly elected officers. Left to right: 
Mr. Gladney, Mr. Cocke, Mr. Bren- 
ton, and Mr. Reese. 

The next A.B.A. Convention will 
be held in Washington, D.C. on 
September 20-23, 1953. It will be 
the first to have been held in Wash- 
ington since 1934. 


Bank Sends ‘‘Home Town News”’ 
To El Pasoans in Armed Forces 


If you’ve ever been far away from 
home, an experience which comes to 
more and more Americans each year 
as improved methods of transporta- 
tion make their world smaller in 
terms of the time required to get 





from here to there, you have known 
hunger for news about home folks, 
If you are on a tour of duty with 
the armed forces, news hunger can 
become acute, indeed. 

The State National Bank of El 
Paso, Tex., recognizes this perfectly 
natural human characteristic in a 
practical way. It distributes a bi- 
monthly letter to 1,000 servicemen 
from the El Paso area now stationed 
in all parts of the world. Written 
and edited by Chris P. Fox, public 
relations director of State National, 
the “Home Town News” is crisp, 
informal and folksy. The format is 
simple: letter size, single spaced 
and usually three or four sheets 
stapled in the upper left-hand 
corner. 

The complimentary letters that 
have come back to El Paso from the 
boys in Korea and elsewhere, plus 
the recognition “Home Town News” 


FOREIGN 


You may open commercial letters of 
credit for your customers through 
Public National, transmit funds to all 
parts of the world, and buy and sell 
foreign exchange and foreign currency. 
We also will handle your foreign col- 
lections and furnish up-to-date infor- 
mation on trade possibilities and cur- 
rent conditions of foreign markets. 
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has received in official service pub- 
lications, suggests that the news 
letter will be popular as long as 
there is need for it. 

The moral, if any, would seem to 


be that public relations tools are 
where you find them. Not to put too 
fine a point upon the matter, re- 
turning service men are likely to 
think kindly of the State National. 








Valley National Surveys 


Women's Forums 


A 150% increase in the number 
of banks holding women’s finance 
forums, with an attendant three- 
fold increase in registrations, dur- 
ing 1952 was indicated in a recent 
statistical report. A survey, con- 
ducted by Carl A. Bimson, execu- 
tive vice president of the Valley 
National Bank of Phoenix, Ariz., for 
the Financial Public Relations As- 
sociation, showed that an increasing 
number of banks favor this means 
of meeting their public. 

Forums are particularly popular 
with banks with deposits under 
$100,000,000, located in cities of 
25,000 to 100,000 people. These in- 
stitutions find it worth-while from 
a public relations and community 
service standpoint, but are in dis- 
agreement as to its tangible worth 
in new business development. In- 
stitutions which use their own offi- 
cers to conduct trust and estate 
planning sessions appear to develop 
more business through these meet- 
ings than banks which use prom- 
inent outside speakers. 

The important point brought out 





YOUR CUSTOMERS TRAVEL WITHIN THE PROTECTION 
OF THIS WORLD-WIDE 
CHARMED CIRCLE WHEN 

YOU SELL THEM... 


No one—no thief, no lucky wallet 


finder—can break through this safety 


ring, when your customers carry their 
funds in the form of safe NCB Trav- 


elers Checks. Protect your clients by 


selling them these checks that are 


spendable the world over, just like 


cash, and carry a full refund guar- 


antee in the event of theft or loss. 


You keep THE ENTIRE COMMISSION on the 


sale of NCB Travelers Checks —75¢* per $100! 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 
Bist tu Wievtd-W ite Banking 


55 Wall Street, New York 15, N.Y. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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EnterTRAINment has 
just one purpose — to teach 
bank bookkeepers more about 
their jobs. 


v. Program consists 


of twelve 16 inch 33 1/3 rpm 
records dealing with Stop 
Payments, Certified Checks, 
Endorsements, etc.—one subject 
to each record. Emphasis is 
placed on what happens to a 
customer when a bookkeeper 
makes an error. 


° See 


records are played on a portable 
record player right in the 
bookkeeping department, 
without the bookkeepers leaving 
their desks. 


* ee is 


the lowest cost bank training 
program ever developed, both 
from the standpoint of original 
money investment and in the 
saving of bank executive time. 


* Saris will 


be as good in 1962 as it is 
in 1952. 


"nS 


helps to prevent bookkeeping 
errors. It costs less to prevent 
errors than it does to correct 
them. 


For full details write 


EnterTRAINment., Inc., 
734 15th Street, N. W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 





is that three hundred and fifty 
women composed the average audi- 
ence at all meetings. The oppor- 
tunity to meet with this large a 
segment of a bank’s customers and 
potential customers certainly makes 
such finance forums a worth-while 
public relations project and one 
that will develop new business, 
although it is hard to reduce the 
resulting benefits to terms of dol- 
lars and cents. 


The Pennsylvania Company for 
Banking and Trusts, Philadelphia, 
Pa., has announced that WM. FUL- 
TON KURTZ has resigned as president 
of the company but will remain as 
chairman of the board and the 
senior officer in active direction of 
the company’s affairs. WILLIAM L. 
DAY has been advanced from execu- 
tive vice president to president and 
chief administrative officer. WIL- 
LIAM F. KELLY, formerly a senior 
vice president, has been elected 
executive vice president and will 
continue in charge of the bank’s 
loan and credit activities. 


The Republic National Bank of 
Dallas, Tex., has announced the 
election of GEORGE J. WATTS as vice 
president and that of SAM L. BAL- 
LARD, JR. as assistant vice president. 
Mr. Watts will be in charge of the 
bank’s public relations and adver- 
tising department. 


The New York Trust Company, 
New York City, recently announced 
the promotion of EDWARD L. PALMER 
and CHARLES B. EDDY, JR., to vice 
president in the banking and per- 
sonal trust divisions, respectively. 

Also reported was the appoint- 
ment of the following assistant 
treasurers: LOUIS AUER, V, SAMUEL 
S. MARSHALL, III, HOYT O. PERRY, JR. 
and JOHN L. STREET, JR. named in 
the banking division and WALTER H. 
BROWN in the foreign division. 


Promotion of three officers and 
the election of a new assistant cash- 
ier has been reported by The Bank 
of Virginia, Richmond, Va., Officers 
advanced were: JOHN S. MC CLURE 
to wice president; FRED G. BRITTLE, 
JR., to assistant vice president and 
PAUL M. ANDERSON to general audi- 


| tor. BASIL M. JONES, JR., was made 


an assistant cashier. 


Walter A. Heidell K. K. Mauldin 


First National Bank in St. Louis, 
Mo., recently promoted WALTER A, 
HEIDELL, WILLIAM E. FELD and LEO 
F. RYAN. All veteran officers of the 
bank, the three men were advanced 
as follows: Mr. Heidell to assistant 
vice president and manager of the 
credit department, Mr. Feld to as- 
sistant cashier in the personal loan 
department and Mr. Ryan to as- 
sistant cashier ahd manager of the 
savings department. 


KENNETH K. MAULDIN, veteran as- 
sistant cashier of The Fort Worth 
National Bank, Texas, has been 
named an assistant trust officer in 
addition to his present duties. Mr. 
Mauldin joined the staff of the bank 
in 1930 and since that time has 
served in practically every depart- 
ment. His duties in the future will 
be concerned with trust adminis- 
trative work. 


Walter E. Borden Walter S. Bucklin 


In recent official staff changes at 
the National Shawmut Bank of 
Boston, WALTER E. BORDEN, senior 
vice president and general manager, 
was elected president of the bank 
succeeding WALTER S. BUCKLIN who 
was named chairman of the board. 

Until recently president and 
treasurer of the Caribbean Sugar 
Company, Mr. Borden has had a 
long career in commerce, industry, 
agriculture and finance. He be- 
came affiliated with the bank in 
1928 and has served successively as 
assistant vice president, vice presi- 
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dent, senior vice president and gen- 
eral manager and director. 

Mr. Bucklin is at home in any 
capacity in the bank, having been 
president of the National Shawmut 
for the past 29 years. He is also 
chairman of the board of directors 
of Liberty Mutual Insurance Com- 


Mrs. Ruth Sherrill W. L. Abernathy 


At the annual convention of the 
Association of Bank Women held 
in Atlantic City in September, Mrs. 
RUTH SHERRILL, assistant vice presi- 
dent of The First National Bank of 
Memphis, Tenn., was elected first 
vice president of the association. 

Long an active member of ABW, 
Mrs. Sherrill has served on numer- 
ous committees and for two years 
was regional vice president of the 
association. 

Mrs. Sherrill joined The First 
National staff as a member of the 
bond department in 1929, and in 
1951 was made assistant vice presi- 
dent. 


WILLIAM LANE ABERNATHY, a 
member of the trust department of 
the. First American National Bank, 
Nashville, Tenn., since 1949, has 
been elected an assistant trust of- 
ficer at the bank. 


As the result of the merger of 
three suburban banks with National 
Bank of Detroit, Mich., three new 
vice presidents were elected to the 
NBD staff. The three officers, all 
former chief executives of the 
mergered banks, were: WILLIAM B. 
DETWEILER, former president of The 
Wayne State Bank, FLOYD A. KEHRL, 
former president of the First Na- 
tional Bank in Plymouth, and HARRY 
0. MOHRMANN, former executive 
vice president of the Plymouth 
United Savings Bank. 

These new officers as well as all 
other personnel of the three banks 
will continue in their present po- 
sitions. 
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The Riggs National Bank of 
Washington, D.C., has_ elected 
FRANKLIN A. GIBBONS, JR., comp- 
troller of the bank. Mr. Gibbons 
joined the bank in 1932 and since 
1948 has been serving as the as- 
sistant comptroller. 


The Association of Reserve City 
Bankers recently elected J. DARRELL 
FRANCIS to its membership. Mr. 
Francis, veteran senior vice presi- 
dent of the Mercantile National 
Bank at Dallas, Tex., was voted the 


honor during the ABA convention 
in Atlantic City. 


Appointment of JOHN KEARSLEY 
MITCHELL as a trust officer of the 
Provident Trust Company of Phil- 
adelphia has been reported by the 
company. Mr. Mitchell’s new re- 
sponsibilities will be concerned with 
trust investment administration. 


The Bank of California, N. A., 
San Francisco, Calif., has elected 
WILBUR E. SCHMITT assistant cashier 
and assistant secretary. 
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A Counter Check Stub 


In any list of legitimate reasons 
why checking accounts have been 
overdrawn down through the years, 
the unrecorded counter check would 
probably rate a position pretty well 
toward the top. Notations on odd 
bits of paper or outright reliance 
upon the memory simply didn’t 
serve to bridge the gap between the 
stop at the bank and the return to 


JACK E. LITTLE and JOHN S. 


YOUNG, both in the business de- 
velopment department of the First 


NATIONAL 
INCOME SERIES 


A MUTUAL INVESTMENT FUND 


Approximately $5.38 per share 


Prospectus on request from 
your investment dealer or 


NATIONAL SECURITIES & 


RESEARCH CORPORATION 
Established 1930 
120 Broadway - New York 5, WN. Y. 


Please send Prospectus of this Fund to 
Nome 
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home or office, with the result that 
the check stub remained in blissful 
ignorance of the violence that had 
been done its purported “Bal. Bro’t 
For’d.” 


Customers of The First National 
Bank of Chicago,have been relieved 
of any further concern in this con- 
nection by the stub appended to that 
bank’s counter checks. The com- 
pleted stub, placed in a billfold or a 


National Bank in Dallas, Tex., have 
been advanced from assistant vice 
presidents to vice presidents. 


Election of WALTER K. KOCH, 
president of the Mountain States 
Telephone & Telegraph Company, 
to the board of directors has been 
reported by The Denver National 
Bank, Colo. In other recent changes 
at the bank, HARRY G. ANDERSON, 
GRATTAN W. PHELAN and GEORGE H. 
ALFF were elected vice presidents, 
and WALLACE A.e LIND, LESLIE A. 
BRANDT and JOHN C. MITCHELL were 
named assistant vice presidents. 
WALTER A. DUBACH, DONALD R. FER- 
REL, WILLIAM J. GARRISON, and 
HAROLD L. BULLARD have been made 
assistant cashiers. 


Three assistant vice presidents 
were elected vice presidents at the 
Chemical Bank & Trust Company, 
New York City, in recent promo- 
tions at the bank. FRANCIS P. BEAT- 
TIE, WALTER M. ROSS and PIERCE 
ONTHANK were the three officers 
advanced. Mr. Beattie has been 
handling the bank’s business in the 
northeastern states ever since he 
joined the Chemical three years 
ago. Mr. Ross became a staff mem- 
ber in July 1950; Mr. Onthank in 
1945. 


frequently used pocket can’t pos- 
sibly be overlooked and will be sure 
to complete its mission if given 
half a chance. The same idea could 
be employed with equal effective- 
ness by department stores and 
others who supply their customers 
with universal checks, and its use 
by fhem might well result in the 
course of time in a reduced number 
of returned checks. 


FRANCIS S. MC MICHAEL has been 
appointed a trust officer in the per- 
sonal trust department of the Mel- 


Allison 


COUPON 
COMPANY 


IT’S A GOOD IDEA 


. . to advertise for new 
and repeat Time Sales 
business in your Payment 
Coupon Books. You reach 
your best prospects— your 
customers. The cost is small. 
And your message is sure 
to receive the right at- 
tention. 


Inserts, placed in timely 
positions between cou- 
pons, will do the job ef- 
fectively and make your 
Payment Coupon Book an 
invaluable selling medium 
as well as a collection form. 


Samples of what we have done 
for others wiil be sent upon 
request. Write to head office: 
Indianapolis 6, Indiana. 
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“Every American 


should have a nest egg” 


FREDERICK C. CRAWFORD 


.President, Thompson Products, Ine. 


“That nest egg can be in the form of U. 


S. Defense Bonds—a patriotic 


equivalent of cash. Defense-bond dollars grow. Americans who enroll in 
the Payroll Savings Plan become shareholders in Uncle Sam, Inc. With 
their chips in the game they are helping the country to deal with problems 
of finance and inflation. As investors in the nation they are more apt to 
vote for wise government policies to safeguard their investment.’ 


Certainly every American should have a nest egg—and 
millions of them will: over 7,000,000 — men 
and women, enrolled members of the Payroll Savings 
Plan, are putting aside approximately $150.000,000 
per month in the improved U. S. Defense Bonds. 

And there is no safer, better way to make dollars 
grow: the cash value of Series E Bonds held by indi- 
viduals on Decémber 31, 1951, amounted to $34.8 
billion—$4.8 billion more than the cash value of 
Series E Bonds outstanding in August, 1945. 

Employers, too, benefit from the Payroll Savings 
Plan: the Payroll Saver is a serious worker. He thinks 
twice before he takes a day off—he’s mindful of the 
effect on his take-home savings. He’s a more careful 
worker—he wants to keep off the accident list. Records 


The U. 


show that as employee participation increases, ab- 
senteeism and “Lest Time Accidents” decrease and the 
production curve goes up. 


Call for a report on your Payroll Savings Plan. What 
is the perc entage of ‘employe e participation? Is the 
plan being brought to the attention of new employees? 


If your percentage is less than 50%, phone, wire or 
write to Savings Bond Division, U. S. Treasury Depart- 
ment, Suite 700, Washington Building, Washington, 
D. C. Your State Director will explain how easy it is to 
conduct a person-to-person canvass that will put a 
Payroll Savings Blank in the hands of a one of 
your employees. That’s all you have to do. Your 
employees will do the rest—they want to join the plan 
that provides for their security. 


S. Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury De- 


partment thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 
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lon National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa., according to 
a recent announcement by the bank. 


Promotions at the Salem braneh 
and Portland main office of the First 
National Bank of Portland, Ore., 
recently advanced A. A. ATHERTON to 
vice president and LAWRENCE Ww. 
PALO and EDMUND J. SCHNEIDER to 
assistant vice presidents. 


Mr. Atherton, manager of the 
Salem branch, is a former president 
of the State Bank of Malheur 
County which in 1949 became an 
affiliate of the First National. Both 
Mr. Palo and Mr. Sehneider are 
veteran bankers and members of 
the loan department of the Portland 
main office. 


New head of the budget loan 
department of the State Bank & 
Trust Company, Evanston, IIl., is 
ROBERT HAMILTON BROWN II, whose 
appointment as assistant cashier 
has been announced by the bank. 
Mr. Brown joined the State Bank 
staff from the Mid City National 
Bank of Chicago. 


SHERMAN A. SMITH and ROBERT D. 
GIBSON have been promoted to vice 
president and assistant cashier, 
respectively, at the First National 
Bank of Joplin, Mo. Mr. Smith, 
formerly assistant cashier, will be 


in charge of the bank’s new per- 
sonal loan department. 


Fred W. Bender William Lonsdale, Jr. 


Seattle-First National Bank, 
Wash., has announced the appoint- 
ment of FRED W. BENDER as Manager 
of the bank’s foreign department. 
Before joining the Seattle-First, Mr. 
Bender had for 33 years been an 
officer of the overseas department 
of the National City Bank of New 
York. 

In other recent changes at the 
bank, OSWALD SANFORD was ad- 
vaneed to assistant vice president 
and CHESTER 0. JOHNSON promoted 
to assistant cashier. Both are at 
the Seattle-First’s main office. 


WILLIAM LONSDALE, JR., a staff 
member of the Manufacturers Trust 
Company, New York City, since 
1936, has been appointed an assist- 
ant vice president in the company’s 
out-of-town business department, 
south-western division. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


Nov. 10-11—Regional Savings and Mortgage Conference, Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis, 


Minn. 


Nov. 13-14—Mid-Continent Trust Conference, Adolphus Hotel, Dallas, Tex. 


Nov. 13-14—Bank Agricultural Representatives Conference, Kentucky Hotel, Louisville. 


1953 
Jan. 26-28— Fifth National Credit Conference, La Salle Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


Feb. 8-10—Regional Savings and Mortgage Conference, Statler Hotel, Los Angeles, 


Calif. 


STATE ASSOCIATIONS 


Nov. 10-11—Nebraska, Lincoln: 


Nov. 20-22—Arizona, Arizona Biltmore, Phoenix. 


1953 
May 25-27—Pennsylvania, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 


OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 
Nov. 30- 


Dec. 5— Investment Bankers Association of America, Hollywood Beach Hotel, Holly- 


wood, Fla. 
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Each new day can present new problems. 


Reminder to call in your man at the Irving! 


® Faced with a tough assignment? He’s your man. Call 
‘on him as freely as you would a member of your own 
staff. In fact, he wants to be considered just that. 

Broadly experienced himself, he has at his finger tips 
the facilities of one of the world’s largest banking or- 
ganizations . . . a global network of correspondents... 
experts in every field of commercial banking. 

Qnce you ask his help, every assignment—no matter 
how complicated or routine—rates equal priority. Your 
man at the Irving is there to give you service—is just 
waiting for you to say the word. 


IRVING TRUST COMPANY 


ONE WALL STREET e NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 
Capital Funds over $121,000,000 Total Resources over $1,300,000,000 
Wititam N. Enstrom, Chairman of the Board Ricuarp H. West, President 
Domestic Banking Division, Notan Harrican, Senior Vice President in Charge 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





That’s a gun worth owning! 


In any set of circumstances fine appearance correctly combined with sub- 
stantial utility never fail to earn respectful approval. Check papers are no 
exception. The quality-look and feel of La Monte Safety Papers have long 
been recognized in the Banking world. Both in this country and abroad 
these fine papers have provided bankers not only with maximum safety but 
also with a well understood advertising advantage. Why not ask your lithog- 
rapher to show you samples or write us direct. 


A Check Paper All Your Own 


Thousands of banks and many of the larger corporations use La Monte 
Safety Papers with their own trade-mark or design made in the paper 
itself. Such INDIVIDUALIZED check-paper provides maximum protection 
against both alteration and counterfeiting—makes identification positive. 


THE WAVY LINES ® ARE A LAMONTE TRADE- 





